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Herman Frick 


Needed: A Valid Concept of Teachirg 


ASK almost any group of teach- 
ers what for us is a basic question—what 
is teaching?—and you are likely to get as 
many different answers as you have dif- 
ferent teachers responding. 

Some will call teaching an art, and in 
poetic terms attempt to describe what 
they mean. Others will say teaching is 
a science and attempt to analyze the 
process in terms of its component parts. 
Others will describe what they have 
observed themselves and other teachers 
doing, and say, “This is teaching.” Each 
definition will emphasize different points 
depending upon what the individual 
teacher writing the definition feels is 





important. 

Educated laymen will likely vary even 
more than teachers in their definitions 
of teaching. To illustrate, a_ brilliant 
young minister preached a sermon on 
the text, “Beware of false teachers.” He 
stated: “We are all teachers, for what 
we do and say sets an example for the 
people around us, and thus our every 
act is an act of teaching.” To him, ap- 
parently, living and teaching are the 
same, and it behooves teachers to live 
well. On the other hand, an equally 
brilliant young lawyer in the congrega- 
tion, after the service said: “He is wrong 
about teaching—to me teaching is the 
specific act of one who knows the answer 
telling or explaining the answer to those 
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who don’t know it. It is that simple.” 

Even among psychologists, who are 
considered as specialists in the process 
of learning and hence of teaching, are 
found quite different concepts of the 
process of teaching. For instance, the 
psychologists who see learning as a 
process of conditioning will define teach- 
ing in terms of what teachers do in order 
properly to condition pupils so they will 
respond correctly to the various stimuli 
of their environment. On the other hand, 
those who see learning as “an individual’s 
personal discovery of meaning” empha- 
size, in teaching, procedures designed to 
involve learners in defining their own 
purposes and problems, and in formulat- 
ing and testing plans for achieving those 


purposes and solving those problems. | 


Clearly, it is evident that teaching 
means different things to different peo- 
ple, and that many of the concepts held 
by the different individuals are inade- 
quate as guides to the improvement of 
teaching. We have a justifiable concern | 
for the achievement of quality in educa- 
tion. We are finding it necessary, for ex- | 
ample, to react to the many pressures | 
which are demanding that teachers be 
employed and rewarded on the basis of | 


. ° . . 2 
merit (presumably the effectiveness of 


their teaching). One of our greatest 
needs today, therefore, is a more valid 
concept of the bases, structure and dy- | 
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namics of teaching. We need better an- 
swers to the questions: “What does 
teaching involve at this juncture in the 
history of civilization in general, and in 
American society in particular?” and 
“How can we effectively structure the 
nrocess in order to assure quality in 
teaching?” 

As Goodson has said: “The simple 
structure of the process (teaching) is a 
teacher-learner relationship initiated by 
the teacher.” ' This may appear to be a 
simple process, but what it involves is ex- 
ceedingly complex. For instance, what is 
“in the interest of the learner’? Is it in 
the interest of the learner to indoctrinate 
him with a rigid body of dogma which 
he is to accept without question? Is it in 
the learner’s interest, on the other hand, 
to leave it entirely to him to decide what 
is “in his interest”? Or again, is it in the 
interest of some learners (the academi- 
cally talented) to pressure them into 
“accelerated” courses in science and 
mathematics which “challenge” them to 
such an extent that they have no time 
left for anything else? And for others 
(the not-so-talented ) to assign them to 
courses in which they may learn voca- 
tional skills which are needed by society 
today, but which may be obsolete by 
the time the learners finish school? 

Obviously, determining what is in the 
interest of the learner is the problem of 
what the objectives of 
teaching are, or should be. If we improve 
the technology of teaching as we con- 
sider this problem, we might conceivably 
develop a technology that will achieve 
objectives which are contrary to the in- 
terest of the learner as well as to the 
interest of the society which supports 
the school. Hence, in spite of the fact 


determining 


‘Lindley J. Stiles, Editor. The Teacher's Role 
In American Society. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. p. 146. 
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that much energy and thought have al- 
ready gone into efforts to define the 
legitimate objectives of teaching in our 
society, this effort must be continued if 
we are to develop a more adequate 
concept of teaching. 

The kinds of objectives implied in the 
foregoing do not exist in a vacuum. 
Neither do they exist “under the skin” 
of the learner, nor entirely within the 
fabric of the society in which the learner 
lives, unless, of course, we assume and 
accept an absolute, fixed and authoritar- 
ian society which demands unwavering 
conformity on the part of the learner. 
A more acceptable concept holds that 
these objectives grow out of the inter- 
action of the individual and his environ- 
ment—natural and cultural, or as Had- 
ley M. Cantril, in The Why of Man’s 
Experience, has expressed it, out of “the 
transactions of living” of the individual.” 
The objectives of teaching from this 
point of view include learning in the 
form of knowledge, insight, values and 
skills. Such learning is not likely to be 
mastered by chance; nevertheless the 
learner must be able to perform these 
“transactions of living” with maximum 
effectiveness if he is to achieve signifi- 
cance in his own life and enrichment for 
his culture. Therefore, since our knowl- 
edge of the nature of the individual, the 
nature of society, and the nature of the 
interrelationships between the two—if 
you will, the “transactions of living” of 
the individual—is continuously growing, 
our study of these phenomena and what 
they imply for the objectives must con- 
tinue, if teaching is to achieve and main- 
tain proper focus. 

A second basic dimension in an ade- 
quate concept of teaching concerns the 
nature of learning. While much still re- 


* Hadley M. Cantril. The Why of Man’s Ex- 
perience. New York: Macmillan Company, 1951. 
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mains to be learned, the relatively young 
behavioral sciences, particularly psy- 
chology, social psychology, psychiatry, 
and anthropology have contributed much 
in recent years to an understanding of the 
nature of learning, and of the conditions 
under which various types of learning 
take place. Much of what has been 
learned about learning has had little im- 
pact on teaching. In too many cases we 
still apply a concept of teaching which 
ignores what has been learned about 
learning. Clearly, if teaching is to achieve 
status as a full-blown profession, we 
must actively utilize what is known 
about learning in the development of a 
more adequate concept of teaching. Our 
achievements in nuclear science and 
space technology could never have oc- 
curred if our scientists had contented 
themselves with studying the nature of 
matter while continuing to limit them- 
selves in technology to the application 
of the concepts of Newtonian physics. 
Yet, this is essentially similar to what 
we have done in teaching. 

In our efforts to develop a more ade- 
quate concept of teaching, at least two 
major continuous projects are due within 
the profession. First, we need to develop 
“the practice of teaching” as a profession 
in contrast to a craft or trade. This would 
involve the development of a theory of 
teaching growing out of a systematic 
study of such disciplines as philosophy 
and the various behavioral sciences. On 
the basis of such theory we need to ex- 
amine the “practice of teaching” as a 
process in terms of its consistency with 
valid facts, principles and purposes, 
related both to the nature of society and 
the nature of learning. Where present 
procedures fail to relate adequately to 
what is known, and fail to achieve valid 
objectives, new procedures must be de- 
veloped. 
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Development of such a theory is a job 
for the practicing members of the profes- 
sion. Essentially this is a two-dimensional 
job: (a) a continuing evaluation of what 
we do in relation to its purpose and to 
the effectiveness of achievement; and 
(b) experimental teaching designed to 
develop more effective techniques for 
the achievement of valid concepts of 
what is “in the interest of the learner.” 

This first major project would involve 
all professional practitioners of teaching 
in a continuing program of action re- 
search, designed to keep our concept of 
teaching and our technology of teaching 
“up to date,” and mutually consistent. 
In this effort individual teachers and 
school faculties would be involved in 
continuous examination of their proce- 
dures in terms of the appropriateness and 
effectiveness of those procedures in 
achieving valid learning objectives. They 
would utilize all available knowledge 
concerning the nature of society and the 
nature of learning in their efforts to de- 
velop more effective techniques. 

Although much is already known about 
the nature of learning, and the conditions 
under which individuals achieve ade- 
quacy in our society, our knowledge in 
these areas is still in its infancy and far 
from adequate. A second major project, 
therefore, is one which would involve 
competent scholars in fundamental re- 
search designed to increase our knowl- 
edge of the phenomenon of learning on 
the human level; of what constitutes hu- 
man adequacy in our complex transi- 


tional society, and the conditions under | 





which such adequacy might be achieved. | 


The behavioral scientists are already 


making progress in this respect. Their | 


efforts need to be intensified, and mem- 
bers of the teaching profession need to 
be involved, along with the psychol- 


(Continued on page 208) 
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Kimball Wiles 


The Teacher as a Representative of Maturity 


AS part of his teaching role, a 
teacher helps adolescents gain a picture 
of what it is like to operate in a mature 
fashion. To perform this function the 
teacher needs to be a person who is in 
control of his emotions, must be able to 
accept and live with difference, must 
see himself in a “relating to” rather than 
a “controlling” role, must focus his atten- 
tion on how to help the other person 
grow rather than on how to win an ad- 
vantage, must judge the immediate situa- 
tion in terms of long-range goals, must 
have his actions controlled by the values 
to which he gives allegiance and must 
seek constantly to increase his own ma- 
turity. 

The adult is one who has learned to 
control his emotions to fit the situation 
in which he finds himself. A baby reacts 
in terms of his feelings to new stimuli. As 
he grows older, he learns to recognize sit- 
uations in which certain types of actions 
are appropriate and others in which they 
are not. Adolescents typically adapt their 
emotions to the situation part of the 
time and the remainder of the time allow 
their emotions to control their behavior. 
The teacher who works with adolescents 
has as his primary task helping teen-agers 
move to a stage where for a greater por- 
tion of the time they are in control of 
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in working with youth 


their emotions. To perform this role, the 
teacher must be a person who does not 
lose his temper, who does not react to 
adolescent behavior as though it were 
a personal insult to him, who constantly 
weighs more factors in his decision-mak- 
ing than the immediate comment or ac- 
tion. He cannot afford the luxury of being 
out of control. 


Accepting Difference 


A part of growing up is being able to 
accept difference. Young children put 
their own problems and feelings first. 
As we grow older we learn to accept as 
valid the feelings and problems of those 
who are like us, persons who are in our 
family and persons of whom we have 
become fond. The next stage in maturity 
involves being able to accept as equally 
significant the aspirations, hopes and 
points of view of those who are different. 
An immature person is threatened by dif- 
ference. A mature person recognizes that, 
when people accept each other, -differ- 
ence can contribute to increased insight 
as people explore their difference hon- 


Kimball Wiles is Professor of Education, 
College of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 
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estly and with an attempt to see how they 
can support and help each other. This 
phase of maturity is hard to attain. 

Teachers find themselves beset by this 
same problem of being mature. They 
find it easy to accept and work with 
youngsters who are like themselves, who 
have similar backgrounds and values and 
hold purposes that the teacher deems 
worthy. They find it much harder to work 
with students who use a different lan- 
guage, who come from a different socio- 
economic background and who ignore or 
belittle the life purposes that the teacher 
considers important. Many teachers find 
it hard to accept the values of cultures 
other than their own or those that have 
been given emphasis in their preparation 
for teaching. But if a teacher is to help 
teen-agers become more mature, he must 
constantly seek to increase his acceptance 
of difference and to become better in- 
formed about people and cultures that 
vary from the ones to which he has been 
accustomed. 

Teachers are employed to help young- 
sters grow. One way this can be done is 
for the teacher to establish in his mind 
a pattern of what pupil growth should be 
and then attempt to control youngsters 
so that they will develop into this pat- 
tern. Such an approach is doomed to 
failure if youngsters have strong purposes 
and integrity. They will insist on devel- 
oping in their own directions and in terms 
of their own purposes. Conflict will result 
between pupils and teacher and the 
teacher will be effective in helping those 
who accept his purposes and his pattern 
of growth but will be ineffective with 
those who resist. 

Instead of attempting to control, a 
teacher who is mature recognizes the 
variety of purposes that are socially ac- 
ceptable and seeks to relate to youngsters 
in a way that will help them grow in the 


hi 
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direction of those purposes they hold 
that are socially acceptable. This means 
that within one class the teacher will 
accept a number of socially acceptable 
purposes. Such an understanding affects 
lesson planning and the operation of 
classes. Relating to a person means that 
you give him support, that you value him, 
that you explore with him his purposes 
and the implications of these purposes 
for society and for his happiness, that 
primarily you seek to understand him, 
not to have him understand you, that 
you encourage him to set up his own 
plan of work with all the help that you 
can give, that you encourage him to make 
judgments about his progress and to use 
your judgments also as data in the proc- 
ess of reaching his own decision. Funda- 
mentally the teacher who sees himself 
in a relating role seeks constantly to in- 
crease the amount of self-direction of 
the learner. 


Attaining Discipline 


A teacher who seeks to increase the 
maturity of youngsters does not judge 
a situation by whether or not he controls 
or wins. Sometimes it is better to lose. 
When a teacher feels so insecure that he 
is constantly afraid of losing face with a 
group of pupils or an individual, he is 
not a mature teacher or a mature adult. 
As a beginning teacher starts to work 


with a class this situation may prevail 


but as he progresses throughout the year 
and in his career he should develop the 
skills that make organizing and operating 


an efficient group situation an easy task. | 


The matter of securing and main- 


taining discipline should become routine | 


and perfunctory. After the professional 


teacher has gained this proficiency he | 


then is free to deal with each situation in | 


terms of what is best for a given young: 
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ster. If the teacher has the respect of the 
class and if the situation is well-organ- 
ized, it is entirely possible for the teacher 
to accept one student’s saying, “I will not 
do this,” without saying, “You must.” The 
important consideration in each situation 
that arises is, “What will help this stu- 
dent and his classmates grow most?” The 
teacher needs constantly to ask himself, 
“Will the action that I am about to take 
keep the channels of communication 
open so that I can help this individual 
grow more or will it close the channels?” 
It is better not to secure the immediate 
step the teacher wishes but to keep the 
channels of communication open than it 
is to win the immediate conflict and close 
the channels of communication so that 
the teacher is not able to continue to help 
the pupil grow. 

Important to remember in working 
with pupils at this level of maturity is 
never to issue a direct command to an 
individual pupil. If a teacher says, “John, 
close the window,” and John does not, 
the teacher is in a position in which he 
feels he must defend his authority. He 
has only one course of action left, to 
take punitive measures against John. If, 
on the other hand, the teacher wishes to 
have the window closed, he says, “John, 
will you please close the window?” and 
John says, “No,” the nature of the situa- 
tion puts John in the aggressor role. This 
affects the attitude of the class toward 
John and the teacher and makes it possi- 
ble for the teacher to choose a number of 
courses of action. The teacher did not lay 
his authority on the line by issuing a 
command. The importance of choice of 
words and attitude cannot be overem- 
phasized. If a teacher is belligerent, ag- 
gressive, demanding and challenging, he 
puts himself in a situation in which he 
has to attempt to win. If he plays a co- 
ordinating, supporting, helpful, executive 
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role, his very actions make clear to the 
group that he is there to help them exe- 
cute the policy and program that they 
deem helpful to themselves. 


Setting Goals 


Another phase of the maturity role of 
the teacher is making judgments on the 
basis of long-range goals rather than of 
the immediate situation. Children often 
make decisions in terms of their immedi- 
ate wishes and needs. A mature person, 
however, judges the immediate courses 
of action that are open to him not only in 
terms of his present desires but in terms 
of his long-range purposes. A teacher of 
adolescents who is mature helps adoles- 
cents increase in their understanding of 
this type of behavior. He himself demon- 
strates mature behavior as the teacher 
and the group plan together. The teacher 
counsels in such a way that students be- 
gin to identify goals further and further 
in the future and to be able to categorize 
immediate goals, short-term goals, and 
long-range goals so that they can use 
these in making decisions about what to 
study, when to study and what is of 
primary importance. 

Another major difference between a 
mature and an immature person is that 
a mature person has clarified his values 
and established in his mind some order of 
priority which he uses in choosing the 
action he will take. Almost all people in 
the American culture have immediate 
conflicting values. Most decisions are 
choices among values that are held by 
the individual. If he does not have the 
conflict within himself a decision is not 
difficult. He knows what to do. But many 
of the values the individual holds are in 
some conflict with other values. To be 
an effective force, the individual needs to 

(Continued on page 208) 
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Mildred S. Kunz 


Teachers bring many resources to th 
A Sense of Security 


THOSE who have given them- 
selves wholeheartedly to teaching will 
agree that it requires a tremendous ex- 
penditure of energy. They will also 
concede that when one’s resources of 
energy are low, teaching is affected ad- 
versely. While teaching demands some 
physical energy it also calls for much 
greater use of mental and emotional 
energy. A sense of security is a most 
important emotional condition which 
may become a source of energy for one’s 
daily activities (1). While feelings of 
security are fundamental for the well- 
being of all, they are especially neces- 
sary to teachers who play so large a 
part in setting a climate for the growth 
and development of the young. 

For evidence that some teachers 
experience feelings of insecurity to a 
degree that should cause concern, we 
have only to listen in on the “shop talk” 
heard in many teachers lounges. The 
frequent expressions of fears, anxieties 
and tensions are evidence of situations 
in which teachers feel insecure. Jersild 
reports that the interest of 90 percent 
of the 1000 teachers contacted, in a 
study of anxiety problems, is an indica- 
tion of the reality of the problem (2). 


Mildred S. Kunz is a Teacher in the Lansing 
Central Schools, Ludlowville, New York. 
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ork, 


An Overview 


Let us consider some of the assets 
which a teacher brings with him and 
some of the factors which are inherent 
in the teaching situation. Perhaps this 
will help to clarify the teaching relation- 
ship. 

The teacher brings a personality to 
the job. A teacher’s ability to understand 
and accept his students may be in pro- 
portion to the degree of his self-aware- 
ness and self-acceptance. Courage and 
humility are required as one attempts 
to gain knowledge of self and_ then 
learn to live with what one has found. 
As we come to accept our limitations and 








the fact that we do not know all the 
answers, we experience a freedom from 
pretense and are ready to listen and 
learn (3). As a capacity for growth be- | 
comes the measure of good teaching | 
rather than a_ store of knowledge, | 
teachers become a part of the solution 
instead of a part of the problem (4). 
The teacher brings knowledge and 

skills. Subject matter is probably the area | 
in which teachers are best prepared. 
Frustrations and_ insecurities seldom 
develop here, unless the subject matter | 
area is one undergoing very rapid and 
drastic change. The teacher will come | 
to his job today with a sound background 
of knowledge and understandings of | 
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human growth and development and of 
learning theories, if he has been well 
prepared. This is not to say that he will 
find his colleagues and parents as well 
informed or that misunderstandings will 
not arise. The knowledge of methods, 
materials and resources he brings may 
at first seem more than adequate to the 
new teacher, but he will have to learn 
to use them effectively. Colleagues and 
parents may have to be sold on new 
methods and new ways of doing. 


The teacher brings a_ philosophy. 
Beliefs, attitudes and purposes will, 


hopefully, be clearly defined in the 
teacher's mind and so internalized that 
they are automatically translated into 
his behavior. Time and energy are con- 
sumed by one’s need to avoid and de- 
fend, to excuse and justify, when one 
has no clear-cut purposes. It is important 
that the teacher be able to share his 
philosophy with his colleagues (5). 
The teacher brings aspirations to the 
job. Every teacher expects to find satis- 
faction in his chosen work and hopes for 
success and recognition commensurate 
with his abilities. In a report of research 
done by Allen, teachers expressed a 
desire for considerateness from all team 
members of the elementary school staff. 
They desired considerateness to be ex- 
pressed in friendly behavior among fel- 
low teachers (6). One area of expecta- 
tions which must be faced realistically 
is that of role, with its variations in 
responsibilities, freedoms and limitations. 
Never before have teachers had the op- 
portunities they now have for sharing 
in the development of sound educational 
programs. Those who are well informed 
and who attempt to understand the views 
of all staff members can make an invalu- 
able contribution. When we can help 
teachers to see that the ideal is a direc- 
tion toward which we work and not an 
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achieved state of perfection, there may 
be fewer complaints about discrepancies 
between theory and practice. 
Administrators are apt to complain 
that teachers want without 
limits and that they want to make policy 
but are not willing to give adequate 
time and preparation or to assume the 


freedom 


accompanying responsibilities. Can we 
in some way help the beginning teacher 
realize and accept the fact that freedoms 
are always limited by physical restric- 
tions, cultural expectations, moral obliga- 
tions, ethical principles and individual 
capacities (7)? 

Turning from the negative to a positive 
view, we find that limitations can form 
a stable frame of reference within which 
we can have freedom to explore and 
discover. Without lost, 
uncomfortable and hesitant rather than 
forward limits induce 
growth and, when clearly and reason- 
ably defined, they can provide important 
security values (8). 


limits we are 


moving. Thus 


The teacher brings certain cultural 
characteristics and expectations. Will the 
teacher find opportunities for worship 
and social relationships among people 
of his own religious group? Will he 
experience intolerance and discrimina- 
tion if he belongs to a different race? 
Is he aware that teachers generally are 
expected to represent middle class socio- 
economic standards but that two-thirds 


of elementary school children come 
from lower class homes (9)? 
The reactions of children and col- 


leagues to the speech pattern of one’s 
native region may be varied. A southern 
drawl may seem delightful to the New 
Englander, while the midwestern twang 
may seem crude. An eastern accent, on 
the other hand, to western ears, may 
sound affected, and may convey an im- 
pression of aloofness. 
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The teacher may bring personal re- 
sponsibilities. The single person, who is 
free from family responsibility and can 
give his time and energy unstintingly 
to his job, no longer represents the 
typical teacher. The young married 
woman who is helping to finance her 
husband’s higher education, or the 
mother who is supplementing the family 
income so that children may be assured 
of an adequate education, are at present 
more typical representatives. Much help 
and understanding from colleagues and 
administrators will be needed if these 
new teachers are to meet their obliga- 
tions satisfactorily and without undue 
anxiety. 

All of these factors have within them 
a potential for either threatening or 
strengthening a teacher’s security. But 
this is not the whole story. Regardless 
of the adequacy of personal preparation 
made there is a potential for elements 
that can threaten within the teaching 
situation to which he comes. 

The teacher finds a physical environ- 
ment waiting. In most modern buildings 
there are space limitations, yet many a 
teacher has been totally unprepared for 
the first look at “his” room. It may even 
be a temporary arrangement in the end 
of a hall with movable screens for parti- 
tions, or the stage in the end of the gym 
with only a curtain to separate reading 
groups from gym classes. Some schools 
operate on such a close budget that 
administrators do not order materials 
and equipment until they are assured 
of the need. The first weeks of school 
may find the teacher and pupils borrow- 
ing from other rooms and using odds 
and ends until supplies arrive. It may 
come as a shock to the new teacher to 
discover that the demands of special 
teachers, and imposed clerical duties will 
have first claim on the already too short 


> 
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school time. It will take imagination to 
create an aesthetic atmosphere if the 
teacher finds his system one that is dom- 
inated by the “no tacks, no tapes, insti- 
tutional tan policy” of a buildings and 
grounds department. 

The teacher finds an 
waiting. The pattern may be familiar 
or unfamiliar to him and he may find it 
supported by policies which are rigid 
or flexible, written or unwritten. There 
may be well established channels of 
communication which are kept open or 
one may have to depend upon the 
“grapevine” and the teachers room com- 
munication system. One’s program may 
be nretty clearly dictated by a course 
of study based upon a traditional cur- 
riculum or one may find freedom to 
adapt the program to the needs of one’s 
class. There may be clearly defined goals 
and standards or a lack of these. The 
staff may be consistently and collectively 
supporting the organization, or it may 
be divided into opposing and competing 
factions. Relationships may be friendly 
and helpful or may be characterized by 
suspicion and by cliques. It has been 
recommended that we strive for a rela- 


organization 








tionship in which the new teacher is 
“being a resource” and is “using re- 
of his fellow staff members 


— 


sources” 
(10). 
The teacher finds children waiting. 
As a new teacher recognizes the wide | 
variations in abilities, attitudes, achieve: | 
ment, personality and physical qualities 
that are found among the children in 
his classroom, he may have real doubts | 
about his ability to meet individual 
needs. Will he be left alone to leam | 
through trial and error, or will he have 
the help and support of a staff that 
believes in a team relationship? With | 
each child comes a parent, or parents, 
representing a background of home and 
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community relationships which add to 
the already complex situation. Here the 
personal qualities of humility, accept- 
ance and compassion will be put to a 
supreme test. 

The teacher finds a community wait- 
ing. Neither the attractive brochure pre- 
pared by the Chamber of Commerce nor 
the tour of the town conducted by the 
interviewing superintendent will reveal 
all the new teacher needs to know about 
a community. Many of the resources, 
most useful in enriching the school pro- 
gram, will be discovered only after long 
and close association with the people. 
Limitations may be uncovered as a 
search is made for adequate housing, 
as one investigates transportation facil- 
ities, and as one looks for satisfying 
recreation. Community expectations for 
teachers vary greatly and may change 
from time to time within the community. 
Contradictory concepts of the teacher’s 
role are found and a nimble personality 
is needed to shift and adapt role be- 
havior from being “a conservator of the 
past” to being “a leader for change.” The 
complexity of relationships emerges 
when one tries to participate in the com- 
munity and is viewed as a “radical” and 
a “stranger” (11). 

In all these characteristics of the teach- 
ing situation, lie latent threats to security 
if the teacher’s knowledge and under- 
standing are limited or if his perception 
is unilateral. 

The challenge to the administrative 
and supervisory staffs of our teacher 
education programs and of our school 
systems to assist teachers in their search 
for security and self-realization is great. 
To have a sense of security is a basic 
need of every individual. One’s emo- 
tional growth and development are 
either enriched or impoverished by the 
quality of security he finds within him- 
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self or in his environment. Evidence from 
both research and experience indicates 
that we can move away from anxiety 
and toward security (12). Such move- 
ment is often hampered, however, by 
the constant changes which are typical, 
and which may well be desirable in a 
democracy, for they demand the con- 
tinuing redefinition of goals and the 
reexamination of processes. To find 
security while making these adjustments 
is difficult and exhausting, but such a 
goal is worth striving for. 
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R. E. Myers and E. Paul Torrance 


Can Teachers Encourage Creative Thinking? 


Only if their values support creativeness. 


“I was thrilled to think we had finally 
hit on a subject of interest to him.” 

“She’s just a problem child and no matter 
what you do, it doesn’t help.” 

“I was very interested in his ideas and 
encouraged the others to contribute.” 

“Ridiculous for children in second grade.” 

“This showed thinking on the students’ 
part. They were not ready to accept someone 
else’s ideas until more information was ob- 
tained.” 

“Our schedule is so full already.” 

“T passed no comment. I listened.” 

“T was just plain mad, mad, mad.” 


THESE 
statements were some of the comments 
made by teachers who were asked to 
write down what happened when they 
attempted to apply five principles for 
rewarding creative thinking in children. 
One hundred and fourteen teachers of 
children in public and private schools in 
14 states recorded’ their experiences on 
questionnaires sent them by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research. They were asked “to 
seek systematically and consciously to 
apply in a reasonable and appropriate 
way the following principles: 


pairs of contrasting 


1. Treat questions with respect. 

2. Treat imaginative ideas with respect. 

3. Show your pupils that their ideas have 
value. 
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4. Occasionally have pupils do something 
“for practice” without the threat of evalua- 
tion. 

5. Tie in evaluation with causes and con- 
sequences. 

Many of the teachers showed a thor- 
ough understanding of the principles by 
the manner in which they reported anec- 
dotes illustrating their application. For 
example, a second grade teacher related 
the following incident in response to the 
invitation to describe an occasion when 
she was able to communicate to one of 
her pupils that his ideas had value: 

1. What was the occasion which pro- 
vided the opportunity to show a pupil 
that his ideas are valuable? Who was the 
child? What did he do? How did he seem 
to feel about his idea(s)? 

Science—Incident: Studying about the 
sun and how it affects the earth. 

Student’s idea: “Some people must sleep 
while we are awake.” 

He examined the globe which was at his 
disposal to see which countries were actually 
having day. A large flashlight was also used 
to give half of the earth a shadow. 

This same child went on with his intense 
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interest to make a picture of the solar system Little Jane who has a great many prob- 
to show the relation of the sun to the earth lems in class and few friends. She has a very 
and the other planets. poor family life as well as poor living quali- 
ties. She went to the grocery store and took 
a bag of candy and then came back to the 
class and told them, “If you will let me play 
I will give you some candy.” 


2. What did you do to try to show him 
that his ideas are of value? 
Set up a display letting him help to show 


the entire class how he had arrived at his ; 
2. What did you do to try to show 


conclusion. is i 
Then a bulletin board was made with a him that his ideas are of value? 
huge sun and earth made by the class com- I wanted to know where she got the 


mittees which were chosen. People who candy, and she began to cry. I then tried 
were awake were made and cut out, then to tell her that giving things does not win 
placed on the board. friends. The class all then participated and 
said that giving of nice things means you 
want to be friendly but that Jane should 


try to get along with them and then we’d 
Created a more intense interest toward J help her. 


the study of heavenly bodies and how they 
are affected by the sun. 

He is now more aware of how space can 
affect us. I don’t think that it did too much. It’s 
just a problem child and no matter what you 
do it doesn’t (sic) help. 


3. How did he react to what you did 
(immediate and/or long-range )? 


3. How did he react to what you did 
(immediate and/or long-range) ? 


4. What was the reaction of the class, 
if observable? 
4. What was the reaction of the class, 


Enthusiasm about and a very intense in- 
if observable? 


terest in what was being studied. Some were 
even beginning to display some small ideas They were sincere and wanted to help her 
which they wanted to develop further. but it just didn’t work. 

A mural was also drawn as a result of this 


A fourth grade teacher gave this anec- 
> F p o& o 
type of study in science. 


dote as an illustration of the principle 

The response of the second grade that imaginative ideas should be treated 
pupils to their teacher's attitude of re- with respect. The superficial treatment 
spect and encouragement was character- accorded the questions was typical of the 
istic of the way youngsters of all ages way many teachers from schools whose 
were reported to have reacted when their faculties participated en masse fulfilled 
teachers applied one of the principles. SJ heir assignments. 

On the other hand, quite a few teach 
ers showed an inability either to interpret 
the meaning of a principle correctly or 
to cite an appropriate instance of its ap- 
plication. Contrast this report by another 
second grade teacher of the ideas-have- 
value principle with the preceding one. 


1. What was the idea, who expressed 
it, and what were the general conditions 
under which the idea was suggested? 

Wanted to play “rough” games while 
skating (ice). Don wanted to play high- 
jump. 

2. What was your immediate reaction 


1. What was the occasion which pro- ne 
to the idea: 


vided the opportunity to show a pupil 
that his ideas are valuable? Who was 
the child? What did he do? How did he 3. What was the immediate reaction 
seem to feel about his idea(s)? of the class, if observable? 


Asked if others thought it was safe. 
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Not safe. 

4, In what way was respect shown for 
the idea? 

Thought of other games we could play 
that would not be dangerous. 

5. What, if any, were the observable 
effects (immediate and/or long-range) ? 

(No answer given.) 

Many of the reports were indeed puz- 
zling. In relating incidents in which they 
were supposed to have shown respect for 
children’s questions and ideas, teachers 
told of their own evasive or derisive be- 
havior. 

Asked when they had been reas- 
suring and accepting, they recited oc- 
casions when they had rebuffed their 
pupils. It is unlikely, however, that any 
of the teachers wanted to refute the prin- 
ciples which they had been urged to 


apply consciously in their classrooms—a | 


discouragingly large number simply were 
unable to incorporate the principles into 
their teaching. 


The Forces Within 


A majority of the incidents reported / 


were faithful to the philosophy from 
which the five principles derive, and 
many contained important insights about 
teacher-pupil relationships. Nevertheless, 
those incidents which had little to do 
with the principles were perhaps more 
significant because they provided clues 
concerning the forces within teachers 
which oppose innovation. The increas- 
ing number of individuals and agencies 
whose aspirations include a complete or 
partial transformation of American edu- 
cation should look rather carefully into 
che motives of the teachers who must 
bring about their hoped-for changes. 
The occurrence of a misinterpretation 
of one of the principles was taken seri- 


\ 
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ously for two reasons. First, out of the in- 
numerable interactions which took place 
between the teachers and their pupils 
during the two or three months when 
they were asked to be alert to opportuni- 
ties to apply the principles, the teachers 
decided upon the incidents which were 
submitted. We can assume, therefore, 
that these incidents were either memora- 
ble or convenient when the teachers sat 
down to make their reports. Nearly all 
of the reports were candid and free 
from embellishment. Accordingly, the in- 
cidents cited were, in some ways, reflec- 
tive of the values and attitudes of the 
teachers. Second, if a teacher does not” 
prize creative thinking, it is difficult for 
him to cite examples of his encouraging 
children to express their individuality. 

Our guess is that the teachers who 
were unable to accept one or more of 
the five principles were prevented from 
doing so because of their predispositions 
or temperaments. It is difficult to imagine 
a classroom which could not offer an 
abundance of opportunities for the 
teacher to show respect for his pupils 
questions and ideas, or for him to allow 
them to practice skills without being 
formally evaluated. Nevertheless, to be 
aware of such opportunities the teacher 
must be familiar enough with them to be 
able to identify them. Furthermore, even 
though the teacher possesses knowledge 
of the kinds of situations which can pro- | 

The reader may test the truth of this state- 
ment by asking several teachers to recall recent 
occasions when they encouraged their pupils to 
explore on their own, to experiment on their | 
own, to hypothesize about their experiences, ot 
to become more sensitive to their surroundings. 
Teachers whose teaching philosophy is goal- | 
oriented or student-oriented will have no trov- 
ble in recounting many instances when the) 
supported or instigated these activities. There 
will be other teachers, perhaps, who will be ur- 
able to cite more than one or two occasions 
when they actually fostered creative thinking 
and doing. 


} 
| 
| 
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vide him with opportunities to show re- 
spect for creative thinking, he must be 
alert to the occurrence of these situations, 
which means he must be receptive to 
the ideas which define the situations. 
There are a number of personality traits 
which daily prevent teachers from being 
receptive to theories about encouraging 
young people to be imaginative or to 
trust in themselves, and these traits are 
closely associated with the values which 
many teachers have. 


Applying Supporting 
Principles 


At least ten characteristics were fourd” 
to be present among the teachers who 
could not apply one or more of the ac- 
cepting, supporting principles. Collec- 
tively they were authoritarian, defen-| 
sive,” dominated by time, insensitive to 
their pupils’ intellectual and emotional 
needs, lacking in energy, preoccupied 
with their information-giving functions, 
intellectually inert, disinterested in pro- 
moting initiative and self-reliance in their 
pupils, preoccupied with disciplinary 
matters, and unwilling to give much of 
themselves in the teaching-learning com- 
pact.* 

The reports also revealed that, as a 


* Robert M. Roth’s definition of defensiveness 
may partially explain why some of the teachers 
unconsciously resisted the five principles: “De- 
fensiveness has been defined as an attempt to 
maintain a concept of self. . . . The anticipa- 
tion of an experience contrary to this tends to 
make the individual more adamant in his con- 
ception and hence more unrealistic.” Journal of 
Experimental Education Vol. 27, No. 4; 1959. 
p. 275. 

*“Resistance to change” is not listed among 
the personality characteristics of the rejecting 
teachers because it was not evident from the re- 
ports received that they were any more opposed 
to change than the teachers who apparently ac- 
cepted the principles. However, it seems logi- 
cal to suppose that they were in fact more con- 
servative than the accepting teachers. 
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group, the teachers who could not accept~ 
the principles which were advocated 
placed a high value on the following 
concepts: time (but not t'meliness), or- 
derliness (but not necessarily log’cal 
thinking ), respect for authority (but not 
respect for the potentialities of the indi- 
vidual ), the child’s responsibility to the 
group and to the teacher (but not espe- 
cially the teacher’s responsibility to the 
child or the group’s respensibility to the 
child), the preservation of their self- 
image (but not the enhancement of their 
pupils’ self-image), and the importance 
of information (but not the importance 
of information-getting skills). 

Inasmuch as the imp2ct of values upon 
the curriculum was the theme of the 
May 1961 issue of Educational Leader- 
ship, it is perhaps not necessary to echo 
here that which was so well expressed by 
Professor Wirth and others. Nevertheless, 
it is next to impossible to pay too much 
attent‘on to our values in education, par- 
ticularly during times such as these, when 
values are changing perceptibly. Ruth A. 
Willard’s statement shows clearly why 
values must always be our major con- 
cern: “... whatever values are dominant 
for an individual at any one time de- 
termine his beliefs and actions ard direct 
the use of his energies, skills and abili- 
ties.” 4 

Actually, the 
comes in loud and clear from these re- 


only message which 
ports of incidents of reward'ng creative 
thinking is that when we ask teachers to 
behave in certain ways we must take 
their values into consideration. We have 
devoted a tremendous amount of thought 
and energy to trying to understand the 
learner; it is time we begin, with as much 
care, to examine the teacher. 


‘Journal of Educational Research 29:46; 
1955. 
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Haroid D. Drummond 





Team Teaching: An Assessment 


INTEREST in team teaching 
has grown rapidly since 1958. In that 
year the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals devoted the Janu- 
ary issue of The Bulletin to the work of 
its Commission on the Experimental 
Study of the Staff in the Secondary 
School (NASSP, 1958). In the two-year 
period preceding that issue (1955-57), 
not a single article on the subject of team 
teaching was listed in the Education 
Index. In the following two-year period, 
by contrast, the Index listed eight arti- 
cles. Between July 1959 and June 1960, 
35 articles appeared in published jour- 
nals and, through June 1961, an addi- 
tional 19 entries had been listed. No 
doubt the output will continue to mount, 
for everyone seems to want to jump on 
the bandwagon of “team _ teaching” 
(Bush). 

At the moment, it appears likely that 
in hundreds of secondary schools and 
in many elementary schools the instruc- 
tional staffs are doing something which 
they call team teaching. What types of 
team teaching are reported by school 
systems? What are characteristics of 
present developments? What advantages 
are claimed for team teaching, and what 
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problems are inherent in the structures 
already adopted? 


Types of Team Teaching 


The education profession has suffered 
for years because it has lacked precise 
terminology. Team teaching is another 
example—the term already has almost 
as many meanings as there are school 
systems doing something with it. At 
present, there appear to be at least the 
following five types of team teaching in 
various stages of development and/or 
experimentation. Variations from these 
types are, of course, myriad. 

1. A hierarchy of teaching  assign- 
ments. Several school systems (see 
Anderson, Johnson, Stone) have at- 
tempted to develop instructional teams 
which are based upon a specified hier- 
archy of teaching assignments. At the 
top of the hierarchy is a team leader who 
is a person with superior educational 
preparation, several years of teaching 
experience, and leadership qualities. The 
team leader often is given a_ lighter 
teaching load and a salary commensurate 
with the leadership responsibilities he is 
asked to assume. The team, in school 
systems developing hierarchal assign- 
ments, usually also consists of senior 
teachers (who receive extra pay, but not 
as much as that received by the team 
leader), regular teachers (often those 
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without previous experience or those 
new to the system), part-time teaching 
assistants, and clerical aides. In order to 
cover the costs of the increased salaries 
for leadership and for clerical help, addi- 
tional pupils are assigned to the team— 
usually at least one extra class section for 
three or four certified teachers. 

2. Coordinate- or co-teaching. In 
school systems this approach, 
teachers are assigned to a large group 
of pupils (usually a multiple of the 
number the teachers would have under 
more traditional assignments; e.g., two 
teachers to 60 youngsters, three teachers 
to 90) and they plan together as peers 
how best to provide for the pupils for 
whom they are responsible. As in the 
previously described “hierarchy” plan, 
sometimes instruction is provided to the 
entire group by one teacher. Sometimes 
one teacher works with most of the 
youngsters in the group while the other 
works with a small group of the gifted 
or with those needing remedial instruc- 
tion. Sometimes each of the teachers 
has a “normal-sized” group of about 30 
pupils each. Attempts are made in the 
planning to utilize to the fullest extent 
the strengths of each teacher. Such plans 
usually have been described as existing 
within established departments at sec- 
ondary school levels or at grade levels 
in elementary schools. 


using 


3. Team teaching across departmental 
lines. In several junior and senior high 
schools attempts have been made to im- 
prove the program, and hopefully to im- 
prove learning, by devising schedules for 
instructional teams which provide a two- 
or three-period block of related content 
(e.g., American history, American litera- 
ture). Students have, normally, one pe- 
riod with the social studies teacher, fol- 
lowed by one period with the English 
teacher (or the reverse). Often, when 
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desirable, the two groups are combined 
for the double period—as for a field trip, 
orientation to a new unit, lecture by an 
outstanding resource person, visual aids, 
and the like. The teachers have at least 
one free period at the same hour so that 
joint planning is possible. 

4. Part- or full-time helpers. Many de- 
scriptions of team teaching indicate a 
fairly standard teaching role for the regu- 
larly certificated teacher, but seek to im- 
prove his teaching effectiveness by pro- 
viding additional help of various kinds, 
including instructional secretaries, theme 
or paper correctors, laboratory assistants, 
learning materials coordinators, and au- 
dio-visual experts. To employ the addi- 
tional personnel without substantial in- 
creases in instructional costs, teachers 
usually are asked to accept responsibility 
for a larger number of learners than 
normal (usually 35 to 40). The teacher 
retains active control of the planning 
and most instructional phases of teach- 
ing, utilizing the helpers on the team 
for particular tasks of a more routine 
nature. 

5. Trading groups. In an informal way 
this method of capitalizing on the par- 
ticular strengths of teachers has been 
utilized for years by elementary school 
teachers. The teachers have said, in es- 
sence, “If you'll take my art—you're good 
in it and ’'m not—I'l take your music,” or 
“If you'll take my science, I'll take your 
social studies.” Until re :ently, such “trad- 
ing” was rare at the secondary school 
level, but it may be growing now as 
a result of the staff utilization studies. 

Several reports indicate that two or 
three teachers of a particular subject, 
such as general science, plan their work 
so that they trade groups for particular 
units of content. The trading is done, 
ostensibly, to make certain that the 
groups receive instruction from the best- 
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qualified teacher of the team, and also to 
ensure that the teachers have an oppor- 
tunity to provide instruction geared to 
their own interests and competencies. 


An Assessment 


Any attempt at assessment of educa- 
tional practices is, of necessity, made 
from a value base. In most previously 
published reports, an attempt has been 
made to assess practices in team teach- 
ing by utilizing three types of data: 
achievement as measured by standard- 
ized or by _ locally-constructed _ tests, 
teacher opinions (sometimes buttressed 
by student and parent opinions), and 
per-pupil costs. The data collected and 
reported generally indicate: (a) Students 
do as well or perhaps a little better on 
standardized tests when taught by teach- 
ing teams of the various tvpes described. 
Usually the obtained differences are not 
significant when fairly sophisticated 
statistical measures are employed to 
analyze the data. (b) Teachers, gen- 
erally, are willing to continue the team 
approach, although there are numerous 
indications that not all teachers make 
good team members. Increasingly, re- 
ports indicate that differences among 
teachers need to be recognized equally 
as much as do variations among learners 
(see Hanvey and Tenenberg, Weiss). 
The reports seem to show a feeling of, 
“We are working on the frontier—trying 
to find a better way of proceeding,” 
which undoubtedly has positive value 
for heightened morale. The increased 
workloads (meetings, meetings, meet- 
ings!) seem to have been shouldered 
with enthusiasm by the participants. In 
the long pull, better ways of equalizing 
instructional loads probably will need to 
be developed or morale may slip. (c) 
Students and their parents generally 
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favor what has been tried. Many learner 
are at first skeptical or negative, but as 
teachers gain confidence and competence 
in their changed roles, reports from them 
indicate positive support for the team 
approach. (d) Costs rise slightly. The 
extent of the increased costs usually js 
not specifically reported. Three ways of 
bearing the increased costs have been 
utilized: increased local appropriations, 
employing fewer qualified teachers and 
increasing the pupil-teacher ratio, and 
support from foundations. Many of the 
additional costs have been the result of 
improved instructional resources—books, 
films, overhead projectors, and the like. 

While these criteria of achievement, 
opinion, and cost are measurable, to 
some extent at least, they do not neces- 
sarily provide good bases for assessment 
unless one subscribes to the following 
premises: (a) that education is best 
which results in highest achievement as 
measured by tests, standardized or other- 
wise; (b) that education is best which 
results in expressed teacher satisfaction 
with administrative practices (and _per- 
haps student and parent approval also); 
(c) that education is best which in- 
creases present per-pupil costs only 
slightly and may in time tend to lower 
costs. These premises seem to be ques- 
tionable as criteria for a profession to 
use in assessing the worth of an innova- 
tion. 


The assessment which follows, also 
made from a value base, is developed 
to the extent possible on the following 
assumptions: (a) learning of high qual- 
ity requires interaction between _ the 
teacher and the learner and between the 
learner and other learners; (b) learning 
of high quality is more likely to occur 
when teachers are patient, understand- 
ing, intellectually alert, and free to make 
decisions based upon their best profes- 
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sional judgment; (c) what is learned 
must be used (more functionally than on 
an examination) or before long it will 
not be known. 

These assumptions obviously eliminate 
cost as a function of quality (although 
most administrators at present must 
consider the cost-quality factor) because 
the writer assumes that this nation can 
afford instruction of high quality for its 
children and youth. The assumptions also 
eliminate teacher opinions as expressed 
on questionnaires or verbally to members 
of the administrative and supervisory 
staffs. What is essential for effective 
learning is not necessarily highly cor- 
related with what teachers prefer. To 
state the assumption another way, what 
teachers consider to be good teaching 
may not result in the most effective 
learning. The spotlight should be focused 
on the learning process rather than on 
teaching. 
eliminate 
tests. 


These assumptions also 
achievement as measured by 
Teachers know what most achievement 
tests contain or are likely to contain. 
Using almost any organizational struc- 
ture, they can, therefore, make sure that 
the learners make about average gains 
in achievement. Obviously, any structure 
which results in marked improvement on 
standardized tests should be seriously 
considered. Whether the instructional 
technique or structure should be adopted 
widely, even if better test results are ob- 
tained, is another matter—a matter for 
professional judgment. Students who 
score higher on standardized tests, in 
other words, are not necessarily better 
educated. 

What assessment can be made of the 
various types of team teaching using the 
value assumption that good learning 
results from the interaction of learner 
and learners with patient, understanding, 
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intellectually alert, free teachers who see 
that what is learned is used? Nine “ad- 
vantages” consistently reported for team 
teaching are given in italics below. In 
each instance, some comments based 
upon the value orientation of the writer 
follow in regular type. 

Few pupils are limited to the instruc- 
tional competence of a single teacher at 
a grade level or in a department at the 
secondary level. As a result, few teach- 
ers in this arrangement get to know in- 
dividual pupils as well as in traditional 
arrangements. Interaction between the 
superior teachers and the learners (¢s- 
pecially in the hierarchal plan) is mini- 
mal. Personal contacts of learners with 
teachers tend to be limited to teachers 
of lesser competence and experience. 

Persons most highly qualified provide 
instruction to large groups, thus saving 
much time for the total staff which can 
be used for more effective planning and 
for instruction in smaller-than-average 
groups. Questions learners have during 
the lecture must be deferred until a later 
time. Moreover, what the teacher wants 
to teach is not necessarily what the pupil 
needs or wants to learn. The learner may, 
in fact, already know what is being 
presented to a large group. The same 
problem exists, of course, when teachers 
lecture to normal-sized groups. May 
there not be a better way to teach? 


In presentations to large groups, 
better use is made of visual aids because 
more time can be devoted to the prepara- 
tion of needed materials by specially- 
qualified team members. Substituting a 
picture of a magnet on an overhead 
projector as a lecturer explains how it 
works (as was shown recently in the 
television report, “The Influential Amer- 
icans”) may result in undesirable ver- 
balization not sufficiently based on real, 
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firsthand experiences by the learners 
themselves. Skillful presentations do not 
necessarily result in effective learning 
experiences. 

More uniformity in instruction is 
achieved because all students are taught, 
both in the large groups and the small, 
by the same teachers. Sections pupils 
are assigned to thus make less difference 
than in traditionally organized schools. 
Uniformity in instruction is not neces- 
sarily desirable. The degree of desira- 
bilitv depends largely upon how much 
flexibility is provided for the very bright 
students and the slow learners. Individ- 
ualization of instruction, whether in 
traditional or team approaches to teach- 
ing, is a valid and desirable goal. To the 
degree that attention to individual dif- 
ferences is provided (this varies in dif- 
ferent team teaching plans), the learn- 
ing is likely to be effective. 

Less repetition is required of teachers, 
especially at the secondary level where 
several sections of the same class have 
been traditionally assigned. Repeating a 
lecture to several sections of the same 
class probably is wasteful—but getting 
to know the pupil is essential for inter- 
action. Almost all reports indicate that 
less discussion occurs as team teaching 
is undertaken. Perhaps more “ground” 
can be covered, but that is no guarantee 
that more learning has taken place. 

Teacher competencies are better uti- 
lized. Instruction tends to become more 
formal, less spontaneous. In the _hier- 
archal plan, young, inexperienced teach- 
ers undoubtedly have more opportunity 
to learn from team leaders, but the con- 
ception is supported that superior teach- 
ers lecture to large groups while teachers 
drawing lower salaries and with less 
teaching experience work with smaller 
groups. Learners, as a result, get indi- 
vidual help from teachers who probably 
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are least qualified to give it. These weak- 
nesses, it should be noted, are not ap- 
parent in the coordinate and interdepart- 
mental plans where teachers operate as 
peers. 

Better provisions are made for helpers 
—librarians, audio-visual experts, clerks, 
and the like—to do routine tasks. A 
definite boon to the profession! The only 
problem which should be noted: effec- 
tive coordination of such helpers takes 
time. In the opinion of this analyst, such 
help should and could be provided re- 
gardless of the structure for teaching 
developed by the school system. 

Group size is clearly related to func- 
tion. Large groups are formed for ac- 
tivities which are effective with large 
groups, and vice versa. This concept 
makes sense. In the judgment of this as- 
sessor, the “coordinate” and the “across 
departmental lines” teams have the 


greatest possibility of built-in flexibility | 


at this point. The “hierarchal plan,” be- 
cause of the specified roles, probably has 
the least likelihood of achieving flexi- 
bility in grouping. 

Of necessity, students assume more 
responsibility for their own learning. As 
more and more instruction is provided 
in large groups, a greater share of the 
school day is given to independent study 
on the part of learners. If education is 
effective, the more mature the learner, 
the more able to guide and direct his 
own learning endeavors he should be. 
Generally, then, this claimed advantage 
of team teaching is desirable. Perhaps 
even a greater measure of independence 
could be achieved other ways, however. 


A Final Word 


The worth of attempts at team teach- 
ing are not proven to date. The main 
value of the attempts which have been 
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| made thus far undoubtedly lies in the 


staff growth which has occurred as a 
result of the experimentation. 

Experimentation should be continued. 
Much more sophisticated research de- 
signs should be used, so that variables in 
ithe situations can be more carefully con- 
trolled. While team teaching is being 
tested more carefully, some school sys- 
tems (perhaps the same ones) should 
also be testing other approaches to im- 
provement of learning, such as: assign- 
ing not more than 20 pupils to a teacher, 
shortening the teacher-directed part of 
the school day and lengthening the pupil- 
directed portions of the day, utilizing 
more programmed materials as these be- 
come available, basing more instruction 
on the “workshop way of learning,” 
orienting in-service education programs 
for teachers more toward intellectual 
srowth, providing better learning mate- 
rials centers and instructional secretaries 
a every school, and lengthening the 
school year for a larger number of teach- 
lets so that more time for planning and 
preparation is available. 
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Hugh V. Perkins 


Nongraded Programs: 
What Progress? 


AMONG the most perplexing 
realities which continuously recur in the 
life of every teacher are the marked dif- 
ferences in achievement, intelligence, 
motivation, cultural and _ experiential 
background, and physical and_ social 
maturity which exist within any group 
of learners. For decades educators have 
given lip service to the need for teach- 
ing children as individuals and for pro- 
viding more adequately for individual 
differences. They have conducted exten- 
sive research in child development over 
nearly a half-century, have studied in- 
sights gained by teachers during two 
decades of participation in child study 
programs, and have noted the continuing 
research in perception, learning and per- 
sonality. All these have demonstrated 
that learning is most effective when it is 
meaningful and is related to the individ- 
ual needs, perceptions and interests of 
the learner, when it begins where the 
learner is, and when it is perceived by 
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the learner as enhancing his own self. 
concept. 

Yet, in spite of these influences, until 
recently no break-through has_ been 
achieved toward fully implementing the 
principles of individual differences. The 
critical reexamination of American edv- 
cation which has been carried on by 
educators and lay groups since 1957 has 
resulted in the development of fresh 
new approaches to age-old problems in 
education. During this period also, novel 
but promising approaches toward solu- 
tion of an educational problem which 
heretofore has gone largely unnoticed, 
have suddenly come under closer scru- 
tiny and have become the focal point for 
intensive study and experimentation. 

One such approach and type of organ- 
ization is the nongraded school. This 
arrangement provides a flexible grouping 
and organization of curriculum content 
that enable children of varying abilities 
and rates of maturing to experience con- 
tinuous progress in learning. Although 
the specific details of nongraded organi- 
zation vary in different school systems 
where it is being used, certain general 
characteristics may be noted.’ In most 
of these schools the nongraded organi- 
zation functions only during the primary 
years, but often is linked with the kinder- 
garten program. A few schools are ex- 
perimenting with this type of organiza- 
tion in the intermediate years. 

The nongraded type of organization 
appears to have had the greatest influ- 
ence on the program and _ pattern of 
grouping in reading. Characteristically, 
the reading experiences of the primar} 
years are organized into eight to ten 

‘For a comprehensive discussion of the nor- 
graded school, see John I. Goodland and Rober 
H. Anderson, The Nongraded Elementary 
School, New York: Harcourt Brace and Co. 
1959. Also see various articles appearing in edv- 
cational journals. 
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sequential steps or levels through which 
each child moves at his own rate. Prob- 
ably its most unique feature is the flexi- 
bility possible in moving a child from 
group to group or from one classroom 
to another at any time his growth war- 
rants such a change. 

In an effort to assess the present status 
of nongraded programs, this writer 
analyzed questionnaire responses from 
l4 representative systems, many of which 
have used some type of nongraded pat- 
ten of organization for three years or 
more.” 


Impetus for Initiating Program 


The most frequently mentioned reason 
for adopting a nongraded type of or- 
ganization was a growing dissatisfaction 
which teachers and administrators ex- 
pressed regarding promotional policies 
they had been using. In many cases this 
dissatisfaction was echoed also by par- 
ents. Several respondents felt that the 


nongraded program might give them a_ 


longer period of time for studying the 
progress of individual pupils before 
making a decision on retention. It was 
hoped, too, that such a plan might re- 
sult in larger numbers of children com- 
pleting the primary program in the 
normal period of time. Many respondents 
mentioned their desire to eliminate the 
feeling of frustration children have as 
the result of failure. 

An important impetus in the initia- 
tion of these programs, was the strong 
conviction held by key administrators 
and teachers that educational practice 
“The writer is indebted to the following 
‘chool systems which responded to this survey: 
Corona and Torrance, California; Pocatello, 
Idaho; Moline and Park Forest, Illinois; Balti- 
more and Germantown, Maryland; Marblehead, 


Massachusetts; Dearborn, Michigan; Reno, 
Nevada; Dayton and Youngstown, Ohio; 


savannah, Georgia; and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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should be more consistent with what is 
known concerning individual differences. 
The nongraded type of organization 
seemed to hold promise of fuller realiza- 
tion of development and learning for 
all children. Other educators were dis- 
satisfied with the achievement of their 
students in reading and language arts. 
They believed that reading performance 
would improve in a nongraded program 
in which children move to successive 
levels only when they are ready for 
that level. 

What were the educational and philo- 
sophical considerations which prompted 
these respondents to change their at- 
titude toward a nongraded program? 

The administrators and faculty mem- 
bers believed that: (a) learning should 
be continuous; (b) children grow and 
learn at different rates and each should 
have the opportunity to achieve at his 
own rate; (c) the school program should 
be flexible so as to meet varying develop- 
mental needs and growth patterns of 
individual children; and (d) greater 
achievement will result when children 
experience success in school. 

Nearly all respondents indicated that 
an initial and continuing orientation is 
used to acquaint teaching staff and par- 
ents with the objectives and operation 
of the nongraded program. Typically, a 
study by the faculty has preceded its 
introduction. In some schools parents 
have participated with teachers in the 
preparation of orientation materials and 
in the development of a new report card. 
It seems clear that the general acceptance 
of the nongraded program by communi- 
ties using it is due in no small measure 
to the careful and continuing orientation 
of both staff and parents. 


Hugh V. Perkins is Professor of Education, 
University of Maryland, College Park. 
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Respondents report that the chief ad- 
vantages of the nongraded pattern of 
organization are these: fewer children 
are retained, children’s progress in learn- 
ing is greater and more continuous, flexi- 
bility in grouping has succeeded in fit- 
ting the educational program more 
closely to the needs and maturity of 
the individual child, and pressures for 
achievement and maintaining standards 
have been eliminated or markedly re- 
duced. In addition, some nongraded 
schools report: an improvement in 
teacher-parent rapport; slower children 
are identified earlier; higher teacher and 
pupil morale; and increased teamwork 
among teachers and between teachers 
and parents. Moreover, when learning 
experiences are tailored to the needs of 
the individual, curriculum takes on new 
meaning. The flexibility inherent in the 
nongraded program permits the use of 
team teaching approaches and allows 
teachers to work with the same group 
more than one year. 

Disadvantages noted were that some 
teachers and parents find absence of 
specific grade standards difficult to ac- 
cept. Teaching a nongraded group re- 
quires more work of the teacher, but 
it also is apparently more satisfying. 
Several respondents mentioned the in- 
creased time and effort required in 
keeping records. Another mentioned the 
problem of articulating the “levels” pro- 
gram with other subject areas such as 
arithmetic and social studies. Finally, 
several report problems relating to the 
orientation and adjustment of new teach- 
ers to the nongraded program. One re- 
ports difficulty in finding teachers who 
are willing to work with the less mature 
or the slow learner. Another holds that a 
few teachers may use absence of grade 
levels as an excuse for their own indif- 
ferent performance. 
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More Evaluation Needed 


Much of the evaluation of nongraded 
programs has been informal and _ has 
consisted of questionnaire reactions of 
parents and teachers, observed _be- 
havioral changes in individual children, 
and comparisons of achievement test 
scores. Collectively, these evaluations 
show that children are making. sig- 
nificantly greater progress in reading 
achievement than are matched children 
in traditional classrooms, and that the 
reactions of parents and teachers are in 
general favorable.’ The nongraded pat- 
tern appears to be especially facilitative 
in enabling the more capable children 
to achieve advanced reading skills and 
to proceed toward independent reading 
much sooner than previously. 

Shapski found that children in a 
nongraded program scored significantly 
higher than did matched controls in 
traditional graded schools. She also 
found that children at all ability levels 
benefited from the individualized flexi- 
ble program, with those of superior in- 
telligence making the greatest gains of 
all. In addition, Shapski found that under 
the nongraded plan less than half as 
many children of average or low average 
intelligence spend four years in the pri- 
mary program as would occur if the de- 
cision on promotion was rendered at the 
end of their first year of school." 

The marked increase in interest shown 
and the adoption of some kind of non- 
graded organization by hundreds of 
schools each year indicate clearly the 
need for more controlled and definitive 


® Vivien Ingram. “Flint Evaluates Its Primary 
Cycle.” Elementary School Journal 81: 76-80; 
November 1960. 

* Mary K. Shapski. “Ungraded Primary Read- 
ing Programs: An Objective Evaluation.” Ele- 
mentary School Journal 61: 41-45; October 
1960. 
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studies of nongraded programs. What 
are the effects of this type of experience 
on other areas of children’s learning and 
development? We need to learn much 
more concerning the effects of these 
programs through carefully controlled 
studies which assess the changes in chil- 
dren’s self concepts, levels of anxiety, 
levels of aspiration and feelings of self- 
esteem, increase in peer status, and 
changes in other skill and subject areas. 
Only then can the effectiveness of these 
programs be ascertained, the findings 
used to make needed improvements, and 
the knowledge gained for adapting and 
modifying a general structure to fit the 
specific needs of a particular school and 
community. Some of these studies are 
already under way, but many more are 
needed. 


A Look to the Future 


The mounting widespread interest in 
and acceptance of the nongraded _ pro- 
gram mark this movement as one which 
is likely to have a strong influence on 
future educational programs and organ- 
ization. It is evident that this arrange- 
ment implements in educational practice 
much that we now know about indi- 
vidual differences. Too, in the freedom 
given the learner to proceed at his own 
pace, in the lessening of pressures, and 
in opportunities given each child to ex- 
perience success, the nongraded_pro- 
gram brings to fuller realization the 
qualities of a favorable climate for learn- 
ing, 

On the other hand, some rather obvi- 
ous limitations and pitfalls have been 
noted in nongraded patterns of organiza- 
tion. First, in most nongraded schools the 
individualization of instruction has been 
confined to reading. While reading is 
a skill of central importance, it is ap- 
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parent that individualization and pacing 
of instruction leading to increased 
achievement in other areas also are long 
overdue. Secondly, there is danger that 
without a strong commitment to a pro- 
gram based on the individual rates of 
maturing and needs of children, the 
sequence of stepwise levels may result 
in the replacing of grade standards by 
another. set of standards different in 
name only. 

Finally, with the nongraded pattern 
having proved successful in many schools 
which planned carefully in orienting 
teachers and parents prior to its intro- 
duction, there is great danger that other 
school systems will jump on a nongraded 
bandwagon without an adequate prepa- 
ration of staff and community. Experi- 
ence suggests that schools should pre- 
pare carefully and begin slowly so that 
the nongraded program which emerges 
is one that is tailored to particular chil- 
dren of a particular school and com- 
munity. Planning for children’s develop- 
ment should not result in a mad dash 
for the new look merely so that educa- 
tors and parents may feel that they are 
educationally outfitted in the latest style! 

Much of the potential of the non- 
graded patterns is as yet untapped. Thus 
far, it has been used primarily as an or- 
ganizational device for grouping pupils, 
yet it has the potential for becoming 
much more than this. This more valid 
view of children and their development 
calls for new approaches to the curricu- 
lum. The exploding increase in knowl- 
edge emphasizes the need for sequential 
organization of content so that individu- 
alization and pacing of instruction can 
be carried out in all fields. In truth, our 
lives are too short and our needs are 
too great for us to afford the luxury 
of children’s being bound to rigid stand- 

(Continued on page 194) 
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Teacher-Made Tests 


EVALUATION in modern 
schools should be based upon the con- 
cept that multiple learnings develop 
simultaneously during an educational 
experience. For example, what is in- 
volved if the learner is studying the 
topic of transportation? We assume that 
his experience in visiting terminals and 
airports or reading about transportation 
in a reference book or textbook may at 
one and the same time influence growth 
in his information, his attitudes, his in- 
terests, his work and study skills, his 
powers of critical thinking and his per- 
sonal and social adaptability. 

In order to assess the multiple learn- 
ings of children, the teacher and super- 
visor should plan for comprehensive 
evaluation of major objectives. For this 
purpose, some of the tests and measures 
will be standardized and administered 
periodically. Other methods of appraisal 
will be informal and will be used daily 
by the teacher as part and parcel of the 
instructional process. 


Comprehensive Program of 


Evaluation 
Evaluation involves primarily the 
gathering of evidence to estimate the 


degree to which pupils and teachers are 
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J. Wayne Wrightstone 


and Techniques 


can help in evaluating growth 


achieving educational objectives. Evalu- 
ation involves, first, the formulation of 
major objectives such as: (a) acquir- 
ing facts, concepts and generalizations; 
(b) developing desirable interests, at- 
titudes and appreciations; (c) showing 
skill in handling facts, concepts and 
generalizations; (d) increasing powers 
of critical interpretation of data; and 
(e) improving personal-social adapta- 
bility. 

A second step in the evaluative proc- 
ess is to define the major objectives in 
terms of the behavior of the learner 
which will indicate that he is achieving 
the objective. The definitions should 
outline specifically the types of skills, 
abilities, understandings, attitudes and 
interests that the school is seeking to 
develop in learners. This will serve to 
clarify the objectives for the purposes 
of both instruction and evaluation. 

Evaluation involves also the limited 
use of formal tests and measures, as well 
as the extensive use of informal quizzes, 
reports, observations and anecdotal rec- 
ords and sociometric methods which re- 
veal pupil growth toward each major 





J. Wayne Wrightstone is Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Board of Education of the City of New York. 
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objective. The use of teacher-made tests 
and techniques helps the teacher to guide 
better the development and growth of 
each learner from day to day. 


Informal Methods and Tests 


Informal methods and _ teacher-made 
tests are a necessary part of evaluation. 
This is true, first, because day-by-day 
classroom appraisal is of equal or greater 
importance than standardized tests ad- 
ministered usually not more than once 
per year; and second, because standard- 
ized tests and published scales are not 
available for measuring interests, atti- 
tudes and critical thinking at the ele- 
mentary school level. Many practical 
suggestions in informal methods of evalu- 
ation are given in the Forty-Fifth Year- 
book, Part I, National Society for the 
Study of Education, entitled, The Meas- 
urement of Understanding, and distrib- 
uted by the University of Chicago Press.’ 

Information and understanding may 
be measured informally by teacher-made 
tests using multiple choice, true-false, 
or completion types of test items and 
exercises. Work-study skills may be as- 
sessed informally by observing children 
systematically as they use reference 
books, dictionaries, and the index of a 
book and by examining in oral or written 
frm their ability to interpret maps, 
graphs, charts and tables in a normal 
classroom situation. 

Powers of thinking may be assessed 
informally by observing the pupil's 
ability to draw inferences or to make 
interpretations of verbal, graphic and 
statistical data in specially constructed 
test exercises or in oral and written re- 
ports. In a like manner the ability of 


National Society for the Study of Education. 
The Measurement of Understanding. Forty- 
Fifth Yearbook. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1946. 











pupils to apply concepts and generaliza- 
tions to specific situations may be ob- 
served and examined in special test 
exercises or as a part of regular instruc- 
tion. 


Evaluating Attitudes and Interests 

Under the general category of atti- 
tudes, this discussion will include in- 
terests and personal-social adaptability 
of children. Adequate measurement of 
achievement of these important, but rela- 
tively intangible, objectives is very dif- 
ficult. There are few formal or standard- 
ized measures or techniques which will 
be valid in many situations. For this 
reason the informal techniques of evalu- 
ation, such as observation, writing of 
anecdotal records, rating scales and 
check lists, frequently provide the evi- 
dence which teachers use in making 
judgments about the growth and de- 
velopment of children. In appraising at- 
titudes, values and feelings, the Rem- | 
mers’ multipurpose scales, such as, “A 
Scale for Measuring Attitude Toward 
Any School Subject,” may be of some 
value. 

In the area of interests there are prac- 
tically no standard inventories available 
at the elementary school level. In the 
area of personal-social adaptability there 
are some standardized self-descriptive 
personality tests and rating scales. Both 
these methods should be used with cau- 
tion because both self-ratings and ratings 
by others may contain serious errors of 
observation and measurement. Even 
when such measures are used it is wise 
to supplement the data from them by 
making systematic observations and 
anecdotal records of the pupil’s behavior. 
In addition, data may be obtained from 
sociometric techniques to aid in making 
more accurate interpretation of the pu- 
pil’s social behavior and relationships. 
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Teacher-Made Inventories 


Interests may perhaps be best defined, 
for purposes of this article, as those 
drives which lead the individual to vari- 
ous preferences in personal efforts and 
conduct. An informal interest inventory 
of activities may be used to discover 
pupil preferences. Sample items follow: 


i; : op 

(a) To listen to radio news 
commentators (Co) ee) 
(b) To draw pictures Ge Se Gai es (a 
(c) To play the piano Cae) 2C y 


To read about trains and 

railroads Cie pat) 
L means like; I means indifferent to; D means 
dislike. 

Individual beliefs and attitudes to- 
ward ideas, persons and phenomena may 
be measured by an informal attitude test 
especially constructed for use with local 
school children. In such a test the pupil 
is asked to indicate by -+ or — whether 
he agrees or disagrees with such state- 
ments as these: 

( ) The farmer is less happy than the city 
worker. 

( ) The government should help persons 

who are too old to work. 


Anecdotal Records 


In compiling the anecdotal records, 
the observer makes notes of sample situ- 
ations, activities, experiences and ex- 
pressions of each pupil for the character- 
istic or characteristics to be evaluated. 
Thus, for example, an anecdotal record 
containing descriptions of behavior aids 
in assessing personal-social adaptability. 
The following are excerpts about Jane 
from a teacher’s anecdotal record. 


9-11-61 Jane cried when she failed to solve 
an arithmetic problem correctly. 

9-18-61 Shoved (without provocation so 
far as I can determine) Ruth who 


was standing nearby. 


4 


10-3-61 Refused to take part in an arith. 
metic project because she was no 
. ' 
chosen as chairman of the con,.; 
mittee to plan and write it. 
10-9-61 Used ridicule to belittle Mary, ; 


classmate, who brought in a long 

report on an arithmetic project 

(She has shown jealousy before. 

It is necessary to have an adequate 
number and sequence of anecdotal en 
tries upon which to base judgments and 
interpretations of a child’s behavior. Some 
children need more entries than others 


Sociometric Techniques 

A common sociometric technique is 
that involving the choice of classmates 
as friends. This instrument is a friend- 
ship-choice type in which the following 
sociometric question is asked: 

1. Who are your best friends in this class? 
Name one, two, three or more as you like. 

From the children’s responses to the 
sociometric question, it is possible to 
draw up a table of choices for a class 
as follows: (a) children chosen by each 
child as friends; (b) children choosing 
other children as friends; (c) mutual 
choices as friends; and (d) children not 
chosen by any other child. 

Another sociometric method involves 
choosing classmates who are naturally 
suited for roles in class plays. This de- 
vice is a variation of the “Guess Who 
method used years ago by investigators. 
This instrument, a pupil questionnaire, is 
called “Casting Characters for Class 
Plays.” Each pupil in the class is asked 
to write the name of the classmate who 
is best suited to play a particular patt 
in a class play because he behaves that 
way naturally. Sample items are: 

1. Someone who is always in good humor; 
who laughs or smiles a good deal; who 
makes others happy 

(Continued on page 199) 
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Ned A. Flanders 


Analyzing Teacher Behavior 


as part of the teaching-learning process. 


MORE and more social scien- 
tists are taking a closer look at teacher- 
pupil interaction in the classroom. This 
hopeful trend can be documented by 
referring to the 1960 volume of Psycho- 
logical Abstracts and to reports of proj- 
ects now under contract to the National 
Institute of Mental Health or the U.S. 
Office of Education. 


Increasing Research Activity 


A few ambitious research projects in- 
volve attempts to quantify the qualitative 
aspects of spontaneous classroom be- 
havior. 

A research team working with ele- 
mentary teachers in Provo, Utah, (Rom- 
ney and Hughes, 1958, 1961) believes 
that patterns of spontaneous teacher 
action can be identified and that more 
effective patterns can be distinguished 
from less effective patterns. The 1958 
progress report states that inventories 
can be developed and administered to 
prospective teachers and to teachers in 
service that will predict spontaneous 
teaching patterns fairly accurately. 

Wright and Proctor (1961) have de- 
veloped a system for analyzing the rigor, 
or lack of it, in class discussions of mathe- 
matics as well as the degree of student 
participation. They studied four types 
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of classrooms in which rigor was either 
high or low and student participation 
was either high or low. Their report ex- 
presses some optimism concerning the 
utilization of their methods of observa- 
tion for training more effective teachers 
of mathematics. 

Bowers and Soar (1961) exposed ex- 
perienced teachers to group discussions 
of one’s own behavior and the behavior 
of others, following a pattern of human 
relations training that is becoming more 
prominent, and then traced the conse- 
quences of this training in terms of spon- 
taneous verbal behavior in the classroom 
and other aspects of teaching. They 
found that not all teachers respond con- 
structively to this kind of training, but 
that it was possible to predict which 
teachers would have constructive re- 
actions from inventory scale scores. 

B. O. Smith (1960) and his associates 
at the University of Illinois are working 
hard at the difficult task of analyzing 
classroom conversation in terms of 
models of logical thinking. Thus far 
they have developed a system of analysis 
and have isolated examples of class- 


room communication that illustrate 





Ned A. Flanders is Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
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sound, logical thought processes as well 
as unsound, illogical processes. Currently 
they are engaged in an in-service train- 
ing program to see whether they can 
help teachers improve this aspect of 
teaching high school English and social 
studies. 

There are additional centers at which 
the spontaneous behavior of teachers is 
being studied. In the City Colleges of 
New York, Mitzel and Rabinowitz 
(1953) have developed a system that in- 
cludes the recording of types of pupil 
reactions as well as an analysis of teacher 
verbal statements. Withall (1961) and 
his associates at the University of Wis- 
consin and DeCharms and Bridgemen 
(1961), at Washington University, St. 
Louis, are also using imaginative ap- 
proaches to the analysis of teacher-pupil 
relationships. 


Overview of Research at Minnesota 
Using Interaction Analysis 


The system of observation used at 
Minnesota made use of a classroom ob- 
server who classified verbal statements 
into one of ten categories once every 
three seconds. Because teacher influence 
was of central interest, seven categories 
were used for teacher statements, two for 
any student statements, and one category 
was used to indicate silence or confu- 
sion. The ten categories used were: (1) 
clarify feeling constructively; (2) praise 
or encourage; (3) clarify, develop or 
make use of ideas suggested by students; 
(4) ask questions; (5) lecture; (6) give 
directions; (7) criticize; (8) student 
talk in response to the teacher; (9) stu- 
dent talk initiated by the student; and 
(10) silence or confusion. An observer's 
record, using this system, is a series of 
numbers representing the different kinds 
of verbal events over a particular period 
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of homogeneous classroom activity. The 
original sequence of verbal events is 
preserved in the observer’s notes and a 
pair of events (sequence pair) is tabu- 
lated into a matrix, giving information 
about which event preceded—or fol- 
lowed—another. The system is called in- 
teraction analysis and is described in 
detail in an observer's manual (Flanders, 
1960a ). 

The major innovation of this system 
is the matrix. All the possible systematic 
inferences from the matrix have not yet 
been utilized. It does provide a teacher 
with more information, systematically 
arranged, about his spontaneous be- 
havior than heretofore was possible. For 
example, statements that the teacher 
makes as an immediate response to stu- 
dents are isolated and can be compared 
with teacher statements that trigger stu- 
dent participation. Even the column 
totals which indicate the proportion of 
time spent in each of the ten categories 
constitute a surprise for some teachers. 

The first two years at Minnesota were 
spent in refining the categories of obser- 
vation and developing a_ paper-and- 
pencil attitude test on which students 
could indicate their attitudes toward the 
teacher and the class activities. A study 
of elementary and junior high classes in 
Minnesota and elementary classrooms in 
New Zealand (Flanders, 1959) indicated 
that there were consistent differences 
in the pattern of teacher statements when 
classrooms in which the students had 
more constructive attitudes were com- 
pared with classrooms in which the at- 
titudes were less constructive. 

A contract with the Cooperative Re- 
search Program, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, permitted measures of achievement 
to be investigated in more carefully con- 
trolled field studies. In one project all 
the materials necessary for a two week 
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unit in seventh grade social studies and 
eighth grade mathematics were supplied 
to teachers carefully selected in 
oder to represent the extremes of 
teacher influence present in a larger 
population. The patterns of teacher ver- 
bal behavior were compared with gain 
in achievement as measured by pre- and 
post-tests. Student attitude inventory 
scores were also available. It was found 
Flanders, 1960b) that the attitudes 
of students toward the teacher and class 
were significantly more constructive in 
dassrooms in which achievement was 
higher. The verbal patterns of teachers 
in the superior classrooms were signifi- 
cantly different from those in the below 
aerage classrooms. These differences 
tended to support the hypotheses about 
teacher influence that were proposed 
ina chapter of the 59th N.S.S.E. Year- 
bok (Flanders, 1960c). 

Further experiments were conducted 
in which teacher influence was controlled 
by training a teacher to role-play par- 
ticular patterns of teacher influence. 
Filson (1957) showed that when the 
larning goals are unclear, as in a new 
tak, lecturing and giving directions in- 
crease the dependence of students on the 
teacher. Amidon (1959) showed that 
the achievement of dependent-prone stu- 
dents in geometry is lower when teacher 
control is maintained by an above aver- 
ae use of lecturing, giving directions, 
ind criticizing. On the other hand, when 
the teacher’s control was maintained by 
in above average use of questions, fol- 
lowed by the development of the stu- 
lents’ ideas, achievement was. signifi- 
tantly higher. Anderson (1960) showed 
that dependent-prone students see 
teacher behavior differently than do the 
ss dependent-prone, and they both 
lave different expectations concerning 
the teacher’s role. 
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The last project at Minnesota was an 
in-service training program in which 
teachers were trained to use interaction 
analysis in order to obtain information 
about their own spontaneous behavior. 
Participation in a ten week course pro- 
duced significant changes in the spon- 
taneous verbal patterns of teachers. The 
use of interaction analysis as a method 
of feedback (Flanders, 1961) for teach- 
ers showed considerable promise. 

Part of the in-service training project 
included the design and production of 
five sound filmstrips for use in the in- 
service training of teachers (Flanders 
and Clarke, 1961). The set was produced 
by the Audio Visual Education Service, 
University of Minnesota; the filmstrips 
vary in length from 15 to 45 minutes, are 
in color and include tape recordings 
for sound reproduction. Number one 
deals with the attitudes of teachers to- 
ward in-service training. Number two 
introduces the basic concepts used in in- 
teraction analysis. Number three defines 
and gives examples of the ten categories. 
Number four demonstrates how to tabu- 
late and interpret a matrix. Number five 
shows an application of interaction analy- 
sis to a teacher-pupil planning session 
in ninth grade social studies. Companion 
instructional materials for the use of 
filmstrip viewers are not yet completed. 

The filmstrips were used successfully 
as part of observation training in a 
Minnesota school system during 1960-61. 
They also have been used for work- 
shops at Temple University and the 
Teachers Laboratory, National Training 
Laboratories, Bethel, Maine, during the 
summer of 1961. 

The extended research program at 
Minnesota has involved arbitrary value 
judgments which guided research ac- 
tivities, including what was studied and 

(Continued on page 178) 
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how it was studied. One value was that 
educational research should be practical 
in an engineering sense and make use 
of techniques that can be carried out in 
classrooms. Another set of values con- 
cerned superior and inferior teaching— 
it was decided that in a superior class- 
room: (a) student achievement of the 
content objectives should be higher than 
average, in spite of the limitations of 
our measuring instruments; (b) student 
attitudes should be more constructive, 
giving above average scores on an in- 
ventory that includes scales of teacher 
attractiveness, interest in doing school- 
work, fairness of rewards and punish- 
ments, less dependence on_ teacher 
direction, and less disabling personal anx- 
iety; and (c) the students’ perceptions 
of the educational objectives and alterna- 
tive classroom activities should be taken 
into consideration as part of the social 
situation, especially in planning work. 

This value system operated to give 
us hunches about what is important in 
the teaching-learning process, what in- 
struments to develop, and what com- 
parisons might give us the most informa- 
tion. These values were somewhat like 
an insurance policy designed to protect 
our research interests but, like all in- 
surance, there was no guarantee of posi- 
tive or negative research results. Some 
of our hypotheses about teacher influ- 
ence were rejected, others supported, 
even though all were “insured.” 


Conclusions about Patterns of 
Teacher Statements 


Although most of our research made 
comparisons of above average and below 
average classroom situations, the total six 
year program does permit some con- 
clusions that reflect the current practices 
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of teachers in general. During each cycle 
of research, the small group of teachers 
selected for costly interaction analysis 
were originally part of a larger teacher 
sample. Classes were selected which had 
the highest and lowest averages on a 
student attitude inventory. Thus, the 
generalizations to follow are based on 
the observation of only 147 teachers at 
all grade levels, from six different school 
systems—one in a foreign country. 
These teachers came from the extremes 
of a distribution involving several thou- 
sand persons. The total bits of informa- 
tion collected by interaction analysis ob- 
servation was well in excess of 1,250,000. 

The classroom interaction data all 
come from so-called academic learning 
situations not involving a foreign lan- 
guage. In the elementary classrooms 
rhythms, choral reading, physical educa- 
tion, folk dancing, and similar activities 
were not observed. Classes excluded 
from secondary school observations in- 
clude physical education, shop, home 
economics, band, orchestra, glee club, 
foreign languages, and similar classes. 
No value judgment is implied; the inter- 
action analysis data in these classrooms 
were too variable for efficient analysis. 

Our research staff suggested “the rule 
of two-thirds,” in three parts, as an esti- 
mate that fits the average data from all 
classrooms. The rule is, about two-thirds 
of the time spent in a classroom someone 
is talking. Next, the chances are two out 
of three that the person talking is the 
teacher. Finally, when the teacher is 
talking, two-thirds of the time he will be 
expressing his own opinions or facts 
(lecturing), giving directions, and criti- 
cizing students. 

The rule of two-thirds, as a com- 
mentary on current practice, should be 
compared with conditions found in su- 
perior classrooms. In superior classrooms 
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the first part of the rule holds; that is, 
two-thirds of the time someone will be 
talking. The second part is slightly modi- 
fied since the percent of teacher talk is 
likely to be between 50 and 60 percent 
of the talking time and much more 
variable over short periods. That is, 
for short periods of time, the superior 
teacher may be almost a verbal non- 
participant or, on another occasion, be 
talking most of the time. The third part 
of the rule, involving the analysis of 
teacher talk, changes most in superior 
classes. Here, lecturing, direction giving, 
and criticism approach 40 percent of all 
teacher statements. Asking questions, 
darifying and developing student ideas 
and opinions, giving praise and encour- 
agement will approach 60 percent. Again 
variability of teacher influence is charac- 
teristic of superior classrooms. Compared 
to teachers in below average classrooms, 
the variability within the seven teacher 
categories in superior classrooms is 10 
to 20 times greater. 

In effect, the rule of two-thirds be- 
comes the “rule of three-fourths or more” 
in classrooms in which the measures of 
student attitudes are below average. 

It is clear, from our research that many 
factors affect patterns of teacher state- 
ments. Teachers of different grade levels 
and of different subject matter will pro- 
duce radically different patterns of ver- 
bal behavior. There is also a source of 
variation observable over the academic 
year that may be due to teachers and 
pupils getting used to each other. For 
the same teacher, differences in verbal 
patterns can be expected at successive 
stages of problem solving, for different 
formations and classroom activities, even 
within a single one hour observation. 
Factors that influence the verbal be- 
havior of teachers must be controlled in 
research of this kind. 
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Subjective Reactions to 
Research Efforts 


The most pleasant surprise in the six 
year program has been the usefulness 
of interaction analysis as a training de- 
vice, even though it was conceived as a 
research tool. Teachers and research ob- 
servers report that they learn more about 
teaching during observer training and 
subsequent observations than at any 
other time. 

For example, after an observation it 
is possible to engage in lengthy discus- 
sions about the use of praise and en- 
couragement. Is the praise given in 
immediate response to student contribu- 
tions more or less effective than praise 
buried “inside” a monologue? On another 
occasion an observer decided that a 
teacher was using praise to improve his 
power position and increase student de- 
pendence. In the ensuing argument we 
discovered the importance of the word 
because in giving praise. It was decided 
that when the criteria for the praise 
are made public, often following the 
word because, this decreases depend- 
ence. A mere, “Oh! I like that, Johnny!” 
without revealing the criteria, may in- 
crease dependence. The same insights 
may also apply to giving directions and 
criticism. 

Often examples of brilliant teaching 
reveal themselves to an observer as difh- 
cult problems of classification. When a 
teacher pretended to act out possible 
difficulties a student might experience 
in carrying out a task, thus, in effect, 
helping the students anticipate and plan, 
how is this classified in a ten category 
system? Or, if a teacher is so clever in 
developing a student's suggestion or 
idea that the observer cannot decide 
whether or not the teacher has shifted 
to lecturing, then the observer is in a 
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position to learn teaching skills that are 
new to his experience. 

Participating in this kind of research 
has also helped many of our staff mem- 
bers take a second look at many clichés 
about teaching. We decided that if con- 
cepts about teacher behavior are to 
denote consistent patterns of teacher 
action, then there are no such things as 
democratic and authoritarian teaching. 
There is only a mixture. Superior teach- 
ers in Our studies sometimes restricted 
and at other times expanded the freedom 
of action of their students. 

Teacher-pupil planning is supposed 
to increase motivation and student com- 
mitment to participation. It may not do 
so if the plans that result are unrealistic 
or inadequate. When our superior teach- 
ers encouraged student participation 
during planning early in a unit, during 
the introduction of new material, or 
during the diagnosis of difficulties, they 
maintained their control or guidance by 
skillfully reinforcing some ideas that 
were on target and requesting further 
clarification of ideas that were off target. 
The net effect was to move the class 
toward desired goals by helping students 
test more adequately their perceptions 
and understandings. These same skills 
proved most effective in dealing with the 
few discipline problems that arose. 

Our research experiences made us 
most intolerant of the “let’s get tough” 
type of education critic. In terms of our 
data, most teachers dominated more than 
they realized, achieved more compliance 
than seemed necessary to coordinate 
activities, and established levels of de- 
pendence that stimulated some students 
to aggressive counter-dependent acts. If 
the average teacher reacts to the “get 
tough” plea with higher domination, 
our research results indicate that less 
learning, attitudes, and 
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higher dependence will most likely 
result. 

A frequent question of teachers who 
participated in our projects was whether 
or not the extra time required to share the 
planning and organizing of learning ac. 
tivities with students decreases content 
achievement. This is not easily answered, 
The superior and below average teach- 
ers both spent time in planning, but the 
quality of the planning was different. 
Planning in superior classrooms is likely 
to produce more sustained work later on 
because there are fewer interruptions 
and periods of replanning. In _ below 
average classrooms, planning was likely 
to involve giving an assignment and then 
lecturing about how it should be done. 
In superior classrooms, planning involved 
more questions by the teacher, more 
student participation, and more teacher 
responses to student ideas. 

Taking into account these differences 
in planning, then, the answer from our 
data is that it depends on how you do 
the planning. Proper planning _ takes 
time, but not a great deal more than does 
less effective planning. Proper planning. 
as evidenced by the superior teachers in 
our study, is associated with greater con- 
tent achievement. 
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Agnes Snyder 


The “Why” 


of a Teacher Education Pragram 


IN 1948 President Paul Dawson 
Eddy of Adelphi College invited Thomas 
Alexander and the contributor of this 
article to join his faculty, the former as 
educational consultant and the latter as 
chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tion. The invitation was due to President 
Eddy’s interest in New College, an ex- 
perimental program in teacher education, 
conducted between 1932 and 1939 at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
of which Thomas Alexander had been 
chairman and Agnes Snyder one of the 
original faculty. In the years intervening 
President Eddy had appointed several 
members of the faculty of New College 
to academic departments of Adelphi. He 
was now ready, with the two new ap- 
pointments in 1948, to launch a teacher 
education program at Adelphi on the 
general design of New College. 
The invitation was accepted and, after 
a year of planning, the program was 
started in the summer of 1949. Thus, 
the Adelphi New Teacher Education 
Program—ANTEP for short (the ab- 
breviated form will be used)—may be 
considered the lineal descendant of New 
College. Thomas Alexander retired in 
1954 and Agnes Snyder in 1957. Since 
then the Department of Education, in- 
cluding ANTEP, has been mainly under 
the direction of John C. Matthews. 
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Adelphi, located at Garden City, Long 
Island, is primarily a liberal arts college 
but offers certain professional and pre- 
professional programs. It has under- 
graduate, graduate and general studies 
divisions and recently has established a 
branch at Sayville to the east on Long 
Island. The total current enrollment ap- 
proximates 6,500. Favorable to the de- 
velopment of ANTEP is the conviction 
of the administration that liberal arts and 
professional education should be co- 
ordinated. 

The Department of Education offers 
both undergraduate and graduate work. 
Like most liberal arts colleges, the de- 
partment offers a sequence of education 
courses leading to state certification for 
secondary teaching to majors in aca- 
demic and special fields. The graduate 
division offers programs in early child- 
hood, elementary and secondary educa- 
tion both for students taking their initial 
professional education and for those 
carrying advanced work required for 
the M.A. degree. These programs were 
in existence at the time ANTEP was in- 
itiated and all have been continued. 
Undergraduate students planning on 
teaching are given the choice between 
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enrolling in ANTEP and majoring in an 
academic or special field with the privi- 
lege of carrying as electives the few pro- 
fessional courses required for state 
certification. Most of the students inter- 
ested in secondary education choose the 
latter, leaving an overbalance of early 
childhood and elementary majors in 
ANTEP. 

ANTEP has a definite design, one that 
is similar to that of New College but not 
identical with it. Also like New College, 
the design is the outgrowth of convic- 
tions regarding the significance of 
teacher education. These convictions, in 
turn, are based on certain fundamental 
values toward the development of which 
the design is directed. The convictions 
and these values furnish the “why” both 
for the existence of ANTEP and its de- 
sign. It is the “why” of ANTEP that will 
be emphasized in the present statement. 

Values, if sound, endure; a design, 
on the contrary, should be modified as 
conditions would seem to demand. 
ANTEP is in its twelfth year. In that 
period there have been some modifica- 
tions in its original design. Probably 
there should have been more in view of 
both the extraordinary achievements and 
the cataclysmic events of the past decade. 
That the program has lived in spite of 
the obstacles any new and different ven- 
ture is bound to encounter is evidence 
of the soundness of its values and the 
strength of the convictions of its loyal 
supporters both within and outside the 
Department of Education. 


The Basic “Why” of ANTEP 


The importance of the teacher and 
the need that he be educated in a manner 
commensurate with his importance are 
the convictions accounting for the ex- 


istence of ANTEP. The importance 
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ascribed to the teacher and his education 
is the outgrowth of a further conviction 
that education bears a major responsi- 
bility for the shape of things to come, 
for the very character of our emerging 
civilization. This responsibility is greater 
today than it ever was. It has taken these 
critical times to bring to it a measure of 
consideration. 

If teacher education is of such signifi- 
cance, then it must be guided in its 
course by a value so fundamental, so 
comprehensive and so universal that it 
must endure. This value is age-old, has 
been expressed in one way or another 
in the great philosophies and religions, 
and was the inspiration of our founding 
fathers in their daring to attempt to 
build a new nation. Stated simply, it is 
the value placed on human life, on each 
individual life. 

Implicit in the worth of the individual 
as the basic value to which ANTEP 
subscribes are the assumptions that the 
individual is one with his culture; that 
there is no dichotomy of man and so- 
ciety; that it is the nature of the inter- 
action of the individual with his environ- 
ment that determines the result to each; 
and that among the interplay of forces 
on which life depends none are more 
potent than those exerted by individuals 
upon each other. These form an endless 
chain into the future. This is the reason 
why the teacher is so important. There 
is no measuring the extent of the in- 
fluence of what and how he causes his 
pupils to learn. 

How well the teacher carries out his 
responsibilities depends upon what he 
himself is—his knowledge, his beliefs, 
his aspirations, his image of himself. The 
whole self is involved in teaching. It is 
the atmosphere created by this self that 
pervades the classroom and gives it 
quality. 
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To educate a teacher in all of this 
wholeness and uniqueness so that he 
will be able to fulfill his high destiny 
requires far more than the usual se- 
quence of education courses paralleling 
an academic major. A design is what is 
needed, a design made up of closely 
related parts, each of which is selected 
because of the specific values it can con- 
tribute toward the development of the 
over-all value of respect for the worth 
of the human being as such. This is the 
basic “why” of ANTEP, the reason for 
its existence. In this, ANTEP is one with 
all those efforts of persons who have 
dreamed of a better world through the 
power of education. 

Belief in the transcendent worth of the 
individual implies contributing values to 
his well-being. Certain values have been 
selected in determining the design of 
ANTEP because they are universal and 
enduring and because they are regarded 
as being of particular relevance in the 
education of teachers. Some are primarily 
personal and may or may not involve 
others directly; some can exist only in re- 
lation with others. The brief phrases 
given with each in the lists which follow 
are considered as indicative of their main 


functions in ANTEP: 


Values Primarily Concerning Self 

Knowing—as much of the social sciences, 
the natural sciences, the humanities, and 
professional education as possible to the end 
of intelligent, constructive living and teach- 
ing 

Thinking—mastery of scientific method 
and applying this to the problems of 
living and teaching 

Creating—finding constructive expression 
for the uniqueness of one’s personality 

Enjoying—finding intrinsic pleasure in 
nature, the arts, people. 


Values Directly Involving Others 
Cooperating—sharing one’s abilities with 
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others in working toward common purposes 
Loving—learning to love disinterestedly 
increasing numbers and kinds of people 
Sympathizing—identifying with the in- 
terests and problems of others; feeling 
compassion for those who are troubled. 
It is from the preceding values that 
the details of the design of ANTEP 


have been developed. 


The Design 


Treating, the design chronologically, 
the student typically begins the program 
living on campus in a six-week prefresh- 
man orientation session. In the freshman 
year he carries liberal arts courses in 
classes with students in other depart- 
ments, spends a morning a week in 
school-community observation, and co- 
ordinates the whole in a seminar. During 
the second summer he works in industry 
and attends a weekly seminar in which 
the experiences of the group are pro- 
jected against a study of the problems 
of industrial America. The second aca- 
demic year is similar to the first with 
liberal arts courses continued, the morn- 
ing a week devoted to classroom observa- 
tion concentrating on the study of human 
growth and development, and a seminar 
to coordinate the experiences. In the 
third summer the student engages in 
some form of community or social serv- 
ice work. This time individual confer- 
ences with an advisor take the place of 
the seminar since most of the activities 
require living-in, too far afield for weekly 
return to the campus. The third year is 
a heavy one, in that the student begins 
concentration on an academic field, 
spends five mornings a week in ex- 
ploratory student teaching, makes plans 
for foreign study, and attends a seminar 
emphasizing the curriculum. The fourth 
summer and the first semester of the 
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senior year are spent in foreign study 
and travel. The second semester of the 
senior year is spent in student teaching, 
professional study, and the rounding out 
of academic requirements. 

Upon the successful completion of the 
fourth year the student is awarded the 
B.S. degree, but the ANTEP program 
is not regarded as completed until the 
following year is spent in an internship 
ard until other academic and _profes- 
sional requirements for the M.A. have 
been met. 

While the design as outlined here is 
typical, modifications are made accord- 
ing to the background and needs of the 
students. Students may transfer to the 
program at the end of either the fresh- 
man or the sophomore year, and for them 
some of the experiences are telescoped. 
Some students bring with them an 
abundance of work experience but need 
strengthening in cultural background 
and, for them, further study may be sub- 
stituted for the industrial period. Thus 
far, however, because the foreign travel 
and study experience is regarded of such 
great importance today, it is required of 
every student. 

There are two binding forces in the 
design of ANTEP without which the 
program could not be. These are the 
qualitative, cumulative records kept of 
each student and the coordinating semi- 
nars. The records give continuity to the 
growth progress of each individual stu- 
dent; the seminars give continuity to the 
entire program, coordinate its parts— 
hold it together. 

Those values mentioned as primarily 
concerned with self—knowing, thinking, 
creating, enjoying—are all related one 
with the other. It is difficult to assign 
any one of these preeminently to one 
part or another of ANTEP. There are 
certain emphases regarding the function 
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of each that may properly be indicated. 

If there is one qualification of a 
teacher on which there is general agree- 
ment it is knowing—a teacher must know 
something. But what must he know? A 
hundred years ago Spencer challenged 
the thinking world with his question, 
“What knowledge is of most worth?” 
it would be far more difficult for him to 
answer his question today than it was 
then. Certainly no other century as this 
since Spencer’s day has seen such bur- 
geoning of knowledge and of such revo- 
lutionary character. Nor has any other 
certury seen so many and such complex 
problems hurtling one upon another. 
Will man be able to use his vast re- 
sources quickly and_ skilfully enough 
to cope successfully with his overwhelm- 
ing problems? The knowledge aspect of 
ANTEP is based on a convictien that he 
can. But whether or not he will is largely 
dependent on the willingness of the aca- 
demic world to face as staggering a 
revolution in its thinking as that of the 
social-political revolution out of whtich 
a new and different world is being born. 

There is really no time for trivia, for 
the deadwood cluttering most college 
curricula because of its supposed tradi- 
tional respectability. Conditions today 
demand something very different from 
the hodgepodge of courses most students 
are now taking. If education is to assume 
its share of responsibility for the survival 
of a world worth living in, it must seek 
out the knowledge best adapted to meet- 
ing today’s problems. This knowledge is 
the true liberal arts of today, the knowl- 
edge that will make and keep man free. 

The problems are many and baffling: 
At least one-third of the world is starving 
while population continues to boom; 
some labor unicns with a proud history 
behind them are apparently infested with 


racketeers; such gross inequalities of 
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wealth exist among the states that where 
one happens to be born geographically 
largely determines the kind of educa- 
tional and other opportunities he will 
have; recreational and rehabilitation cen- 
ters are multiplying and doing good 
work, but the tide of alcoholism, drug 
addiction, crime and juvenile delin- 
quency continues to mount; all over the 
world underdeveloped countries are 
achieving freedom, often seriously un- 
prepared for political responsibilities, 
and, therefore, battling with bloodshed 
and chaos. These are illustrative, but 
over all is the problem of the struggle 
of ideologies, the outcome of which will 
determine the world of the future. 

Fortunately for ANTEP, some of the 
Adelphi faculty were aware of the need 
for revision of the curriculum in terms 
of the “knowledge of most worth” in 
meeting today’s problems. The effort 
thus far has resulted in four comprehen- 
sive courses: 

Man and His Universe 

Man and Society 

Introduction to the Arts 

Living Issues. 

Each of the first three courses is taught 
by a team representing the several dis- 
ciplines within its academic division; the 
fourth is taught by the English depart- 
ment with occasional guest lecturers. 
Much work has gone into these courses, 
and they are being revised continuously. 
It has not been easy and no one is more 
ready to recognize their limitations than 
those who are responsible for them. 
Because these courses are moving in the 
direction of selecting the most relevant 
materials in all fields of knowledge for 
understanding and coping with today’s 
problems, all ANTEP students include 
them in their programs. 

Because communication plays so im- 
portant a role in human understanding, 
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all ANTEP students are required to 
give evidence of ability to read, speak 
and write English well and to have a 
working knowledge of at least one 
foreign language. ANTEP students pre- 
paring to teach in secondary schools 
meet and usually exceed the high Adel- 
phi standards for majors, while students 
planning to teach in the elementary 
school are expected to have special com- 
petence in one major field of their choice. 

One of the characteristics of education 
as a profession is its dependence on all 
other fields of knowledge. Unfortunately 
this has often led to the discount and 
even the disparagement of courses in 
professional education. While ANTEP 
is in complete accord as to the import- 
ance of a broad general education for all 
teachers it is equally insistent on the 
importance of the distinct body of pro- 
fessional knowledge included in such 
fields as Human Growth and Develop- 
ment, The Psychology of Learning, His- 
tory and Philosophy of Education, Com- 
parative Education. 

The problem-based curriculum — of 
ANTEP implies thinking as a major proc- 
ess of learning. While thinking is em- 
phasized in all parts of the curriculum, 
the seminars provide the training ground 
for learning the techniques of scientific 
thinking and for developing scientific 
attitudes toward problem solution. Con- 
tinuous throughout the program, the 
seminar is the medium for coordinat- 
ing all the experiences of the student 
in focusing on problems to be studied. 
Sometimes it is a major world prob- 
lem—e.g., the role of the citizen in 
helping the underprivileged nations; 
sometimes an educational problem—e.g., 
the responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment in the support of education. In 
either case, there is always some educa- 
tional implication in the world problem 
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enrolling in ANTEP and majoring in an 
academic or special field with the privi- 
lege of carrying as electives the few pro- 
fessional courses required for state 
certification. Most of the students inter- 
ested in secondary education choose the 
latter, leaving an overbalance of early 
childhood and elementary majors in 
ANTEP. 

ANTEP has a definite design, one that 
is similar to that of New College but not 
identical with it. Also like New College, 
the design is the outgrowth of convic- 
tions regarding the significance of 
teacher education. These convictions, in 
turn, are based on certain fundamental 
values toward the development of which 
the design is directed. The convictions 
and these values furnish the “why” both 
for the existence of ANTEP and its de- 
sign. It is the “why” of ANTEP that will 
be emphasized in the present statement. 

Values, if sound, endure; a design, 
on the contrary, should be modified as 
conditions would seem to demand. 
ANTEP is in its twelfth year. In that 
period there have been some modifica- 
tions in its original design. Probably 
there should have been more in view of 
both the extraordinary achievements and 
the cataclysmic events of the past decade. 
That the program has lived in spite of 
the obstacles any new and different ven- 
ture is bound to encounter is evidence 
of the soundness of its values and the 
strength of the convictions of its loyal 
supporters both within and outside the 
Department of Education. 


The Basic “Why” of ANTEP 


The importance of the teacher and 
the need that he be educated in a manner 
commensurate with his importance are 
the convictions accounting for the ex- 
istence of ANTEP. The importance 
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ascribed to the teacher and his education 
is the outgrowth of a further conviction 
that education bears a major responsi- 
bility for the shape of things to come, 
for the very character of our emerging 
civilization. This responsibility is greater 
today than it ever was. It has taken these 
critical times to bring to it a measure of 
consideration. 

If teacher education is of such signifi- 
cance, then it must be guided in its 
course by a value so fundamental, so 
comprehensive and so universal that it 
must endure. This value is age-old, has 
been expressed in one way or another 
in the great philosophies and religions, 
and was the inspiration of our founding 
fathers in their daring to attempt to 
build a new nation. Stated simply, it is 
the value placed on human life, on each 
individual life. 

Implicit in the worth of the individual 
as the basic value to which ANTEP 
subscribes are the assumptions that the 
individual is one with his culture; that 
there is no dichotomy of man and so- 
ciety; that it is the nature of the inter- 
action of the individual with his environ- 
ment that determines the result to each; 
and that among the interplay of forces 
on which life depends none are more 
potent than those exerted by individuals 
upon each other. These form an endless 
chain into the future. This is the reason 
why the teacher is so important. There 
is no measuring the extent of the in- 
fluence of what and how he causes his 
pupils to learn. 

How well the teacher carries out his 
responsibilities depends upon what he 
himself is—his knowledge, his beliefs, 
his aspirations, his image of himself. The 
whole self is involved in teaching. It is 
the atmosphere created by this self that 
pervades the classroom and _ gives it 
quality. 
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To educate a teacher in all of this 
wholeness and uniqueness so that he 
will be able to fulfill his high destiny 
requires far more than the usual se- 
quence of education courses paralleling 
an academic major. A design is what is 
needed, a design made up of closely 
related parts, each of which is selected 
because of the specific values it can con- 
tribute toward the development of the 
over-all value of respect for the worth 
of the human being as such. This is the 
basic “why” of ANTEP, the reason for 
its existence. In this, ANTEP is one with 
all those efforts of persons who have 
dreamed of a better world through the 
power of education. 

Belief in the transcendent worth of the 
individual implies contributing values to 
his well-being. Certain values have been 
selected in determining the design of 
ANTEP because they are universal and 
enduring and because they are regarded 
as being of particular relevance in the 
education of teachers. Some are primarily 
personal and may or may not involve 
others directly; some can exist only in re- 
lation with others. The brief phrases 
given with each in the lists which follow 
are considered as indicative of their main 


functions in ANTEP: 


Values Primarily Concerning Self 

Knowing—as much of the social sciences, 
the natural sciences, the humanities, and 
professional education as possible to the end 
of intelligent, constructive living and teach- 
ing 

Thinking—mastery of scientific method 
and applying this to the problems of 
living and teaching 

Creating—finding constructive expression 
for the uniqueness of one’s personality 

Enjoying—finding intrinsic pleasure in 
nature, the arts, people. 


Values Directly Involving Others 
Cooperating—sharing one’s abilities with 
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others in working toward common purposes 
Loving—learning to love disinterestedly 
increasing numbers and kinds of people 
Sympathizing—identifying with the in- 
terests problems of others; feeling 
compassion for those who are troubled. 


and 


It is from the preceding values that 
the details of the design of ANTEP 
have been developed. 


The Design 


Treating the design chronologically, 
the student typically Legins the program 
living on campus in a six-week prefresh- 
man orientation session. In the freshman 
year he carries liberal arts courses in 
classes with students in other depart- 
ments, spends a morning a week in 
school-community observation, and co- 
ordinates the whole in a seminar. During 
the second summer he works in industry 
and attends a weekly seminar in which 
the experiences of the group are pro- 
jected against a study of the problems 
of industrial America. The second aca- 
demic year is similar to the first with 
liberal arts courses continued, the morn- 
ing a week devoted to classroom observa- 
tion concentrating on the study of human 
growth and development, and a seminar 
to coordinate the experiences. In the 
third summer the student engages in 
some form of community or social serv- 
ice work. This time individual confer- 
ences with an advisor take the place of 
the seminar since most of the activities 
require living-in, too far afield for weekly 
return to the campus. The third year is 
a heavy one, in that the student begins 
concentration on an academic field, 
spends five mornings a week in ex- 
ploratory student teaching, makes plans 
for foreign study, and attends a seminar 
emphasizing the curriculum. The fourth 
summer and the first semester of the 
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senior year are spent in foreign study 
and travel. The second semester of the 
senior year is spent in student teaching, 
professional study, and the rounding out 
of academic requirements. 

Upon the successful completion of the 
fourth year the student is awarded the 
B.S. degree, but the ANTEP program 
is not regarded as completed until the 
following year is spent in an internship 
and until other academic and _profes- 
sional requirements for the M.A. have 
been met. 

While the design as outlined here is 
typical, modifications are made accord- 
ing to the background and needs of the 
students. Students may transfer to the 
program at the end of either the fresh- 
man or the sophomore year, and for them 
some of the experiences are telescoped. 
Some students bring with them an 
abundance of work experience but need 
strengthening in cultural background 
and, for them, further study may be sub- 
stituted for the industrial period. Thus 
far, however, because the foreign travel 
and study experience is regarded of such 
great importance today, it is required of 
every student. 

There are two binding forces in the 
design of ANTEP without which the 
program could not be. These are the 
qualitative, cumulative records kept of 
each student and the coordinating semi- 
nars. The records give continuity to the 
growth progress of each individual stu- 
dent; the seminars give continuity to the 
entire program, coordinate its parts— 
hold it together. 

Those values mentioned as primarily 
concerned with self—knowing, thinking, 
creating, enjoying—are all related one 
with the other. It is difficult to assign 
any one of these preeminently to one 
part or another of ANTEP. There are 
certain emphases regarding the function 
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of each that may properly be indicated. 

If there is one qualification of a 
teacher on which there is general agree- 
ment it is knowing—a teacher must know 
something. But what must he know? A 
hundred years ago Spencer challenged 
the thinking world with his question, 
“What knowledge is of most worth?” 
It would be tar more difficult for him to 
answer his question today than it was 
then. Certainly no other century as this 
since Spencer’s day has seen such bur- 
geoning of knowledge and of such revo- 
lutionary character. Nor has any other 
century seen so many and such complex 
problems hurtling one upon another. 
Will man be able to use his vast re- 
sources quickly and_ skilfully enough 
to cope successfully with his overwhelm- 
ing problems? The knowledge aspect of 
ANTEP is based on a conviction that he 
can. But whether or not he will is largely 
dependent on the willingness of the aca- 
demic world to face as staggering a 
revolution in its thinking as that of the 
social-political revolution out of which 
a new and different world is being born. 

There is really no time for trivia, for 
the deadwood cluttering most college 
curricula because of its supposed tradi- 
tional respectability. Conditions today 
demand something very different from 
the hodgepodge of courses most students 
are now taking. If education is to assume 
its share of responsibility for the survival 
of a world worth living in, it must seek 
out the knowledge best adapted to meet- 
ing today’s problems. This knowledge is 
the true liberal arts of today, the know!- 
edge that will make and keep man free. 

The problems are many and baffling: 
At least one-third of the world is starving 
while population continues to boom; 
some labor unions with a proud history 
behind them are apparently infested with 
racketeers; such gross inequalities of 
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wealth exist among the states that where 
one happens to be born geographically 
largely determines the kind of educa- 
tional and other opportunities he will 
have; recreational and rehabilitation cen- 
ters are multiplying and doing good 
work, but the tide of alcoholism, drug 
addiction, crime and juvenile delin- 
quency continues to mount; all over the 
world underdeveloped countries are 
achieving freedom, often seriously un- 
prepared for political responsibilities, 
and, therefore, battling with bloodshed 
and chaos. These are illustrative, but 
over all is the problem of the struggle 
of ideologies, the outcome of which will 
determine the world of the future. 

Fortunately for ANTEP, some of the 
Adelphi faculty were aware of the need 
for revision of the curriculum in terms 
of the “knowledge of most worth” in 
meeting todays problems. The effort 
thus far has resulted in four comprehen- 
sive courses: 

Man and His Universe 

Man and Society 

Introduction to the Arts 

Living Issues. 

Each of the first three courses is taught 
by a team representing the several dis- 
ciplines within its academic division; the 
fourth is taught by the English depart- 
ment with occasional guest lecturers. 
Much work has gone into these courses, 
and they are being revised continuously. 
It has not been easy and no one is more 
ready to recognize their limitations than 
those who are responsible for them. 
Because these courses are moving in the 
direction of selecting the most relevant 
materials in all fields of knowledge for 
understanding and coping with today’s 
problems, all ANTEP students include 
them in their programs. 

Because communication plays so im- 
portant a role in human understanding, 
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all ANTEP students are required to 
give evidence of ability to read, speak 
and write English well and to have a 
working knowledge of at least one 
foreign language. ANTEP students pre- 
paring to teach in secondary schools 
meet and usually exceed the high Adel- 
phi standards for majors, while students 
planning to teach in the elementary 
school are expected to have special com- 
petence in one major field of their choice. 

One of the characteristics of education 
as a profession is its dependence on all 
other fields of knowledge. Unfortunately 
this has often led to the discount and 
even the disparagement of courses in 
professional education. While ANTEP 
is in complete accord as to the import- 
ance of a broad general education for all 
teachers it is equally insistent on the 
importance of the distinct body of pro- 
fessional knowledge included in such 
fields as Human Growth and Develop- 
ment, The Psychology of Learning, His- 
tory and Philosophy of Education, Com- 
parative Education. 

The problem-based curriculum of 
ANTEP implies thinking as a major proc- 
ess of learning. While thinking is em- 
phasized in all parts of the curriculum, 
the seminars provide the training ground 
for learning the techniques of scientific 
thinking and for developing scientific 
attitudes toward problem solution. Con- 
tinuous throughout the program, the 
seminar is the medium for coordinat- 
ing all the experiences of the student 
in focusing on problems to be studied. 
Sometimes it is a major world prob- 
lem—e.g., the role of the citizen in 
helping the underprivileged ‘nations; 
sometimes an educational problem—e.g., 
the responsibility of the federal govern- 
ment in the support of education. In 
either case, there is always some educa- 
tional implication in the world problem 
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and some social implication in the edu- 
cational problem. In this the seminar 
brings realization to the student that 
education bears a large share of the 
responsibility for the future of civiliza- 
tion. 

Hard thinking and creativity go hand 
in hand. The self-direction characteristic 
of ANTEP promotes creativity in all 
fields. But it is in the creative arts par- 
ticularly that ANTEP encourages full 
freedom of expression. Beginning with 
the course, Introduction to the Arts, in 
which there is exposure to all art media, 
the students are encouraged to engage 
in free artistic expression of their thought 
and feeling. Adelphi encourages this, 
too, through the offerings of many extra- 
curricular activities in the major arts. 

A symptom of the critical world situ- 
ation today is the lack of ability of 
so many persons to find joy in living and 
their recourse, in its place, to excitement. 
A main cause of this lack of joyousness is 
the overemphasis on success. It is the 
exceptional person, the artist mainly, 
who engages in activities for their sheer 
intrinsic worth with no thought of some- 
thing else to be gained thereby. Unfor- 
tunately our schools, to a great extent, 
follow the same pattern. “Learn this 
because you must pass it to go to the 
next grade; be sure to make a good 
record or you won't get into college.” 

ANTEP is trying to counteract the 
trend by placing emphasis upon the real 
joy of successful achievement, of doing 
something better today than the day 
before. But it is an uphill struggle with 
all the accepted trends of the times 
against it. 

The values involving others, cooperat- 
ing, loving, sympathizing—like those in- 
volving self primarily—are closely in- 
terrelated. They, too, characterize all 


aspects of ANTEP. 
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Cooperating is present in all relation- 
ships but certain experiences are of par- 
ticular value in teaching the give and 
take in human relations. In the pre- 
freshman orientation period the students 
live together, working out all the prob- 
lems of cooking, cleaning and housekeep- 
ing, in general. In foreign study and 
travel they are confronted with all the 
adjustments in human relations prevalent 
in new and strange surroundings. In the 
seminars they learn to pool their findings 
as they deal with world and educational 
problems. In working with their advisors 
they learn to cooperate with adults in 
goal setting, planning and evaluating. 

The teacher’s work is with people. He 
must learn to know them and to love 
them—all kinds of people, big and little, 
all colors, in all walks of life. One must 
learn to love if one would be a teacher. 
How does one learn this? By accepting 
one’s self, one’s strengths and one’s limi- 
tations, learning to live with one’s self 
peacefully, and doing the same _ with 
those with whom one’s lot is cast. This 
means that one must extend himself to 
include more and more kinds of people 
until one’s capacitv for love has reached 
its fullest. 

ANTEP tries to give a student a sense 
of being wanted. He must be loved if he 
is to come into that acceptance of self 
that gives him the power to love others. 
As he grows in love, he grows in sym- 
pathy. He learns to see with the eyes 
of others, to hear with their ears and, 
above all, to feel with their hearts. These 
are the qualities of the true teacher. It 
is these that can make education so pow- 
erful a factor in the realization of those 
ideals to which the best of men in all 
ages have given their allegiance. It is 
to the education of such teachers that 
ANTEP is dedicated—the fundamental 
“why” of ANTEP. 
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Kenneth Helfant 


Group Psychotherapy 


with teachers and administrators in a public school 


IN the past 20 years there has 
been increasing interest in the possi- 
bility of integrating factors into the ele- 
mentary and/or high school curriculum 
which would serve to reduce the later 
incidence of mental illness among public 
school graduates. As some writers have 
pointed out, the school is the one institu- 
tion with which practically every mem- 
ber of our society has long and relatively 
intense contact and that for this reason, 
as well as because of the close relation- 
ship that exists between education and 
personality development, the school is 
a logical and practical place to begin 
a program in preventive mental hygiene. 
The author has reviewed the rationale 
and development of these ideas in two 
earlier papers.’ 

None of the attempts that have so 
far been made to introduce a program of 
preventive mental hygiene in a school 
system has met with definitive success. 
The First Institute on Preventive Psy- 
chiatry held at the State University of 
Iowa emphasized the multitude of com- 
plicated factors that will have to be 
taken into account before a definitive 

‘Kenneth Helfant. “A Project in Human Re- 
lations and Mental Health.” Educational Lead- 
ership 11:434-39; April 1954. 

— “A School Project in Preventive 
Mental Hygiene.” Educational Leadership 14: 
102-10; November 1956. 
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program can be devised. The results of 
this conference also showed up the very 
primitive stage that our knowledge on 
this subject is in at present and the con- 
fusion that exists as to where is the best 
place to start.* 

Everyone agrees that in order signifi- 
cantly to affect mental health, any school 
program will ultimately have to affect 
the pupil personnel of our schools, and 
most programs have started by trying 
to affect pupils directly. However, it has 
been the experience of the author that 
this approach is not sufficient because 
the emotional attitudes of teachers play 
such a crucial role in the effectiveness 
of any program, and these attitudes are 
not significantly affected by purely edu- 
cational means. Herrold has commented 
that most teachers, because of the au- 
thoritarian nature of their basic profes- 
sional preparation, have been rendered 
too insensitive to work with students in 
any but an authoritarian and repressive 
manner.’ He says, and I agree, that “A 
teacher prepared for professional service 
in the conventional manner is not pre- 


* Ralph Ojemann, Editor. “Four Basic Aspects 
of Preventive Psychiatry: Report of the First 
Institute on Preventive Psychiatry.” State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1957. 122 p. 

5K. Herrold. “Applications of Group Princi- 
ples to Education.” International Journal of 
Group Psychotherapy 4:144-82; 1954. 
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pared attitudinally to accept blocking, 
hostility, and regressive behavior.” 


A Work Conference 


A report of a work conference of high 
school teachers under the leadership of 
Jersild and Helfant which explored ways 
in which the school might help pupils 
to acquire healthy ideas and attitudes 
concerning themselves emphasized that 
such a program would require greater 
emphasis on emotional aspects of life 
than the school usually has provided. 
The participants recommended that in 
order to help their pupils, teachers need 
a deeper grasp of the meaning of mental 
health and greater opportunity to grow 
in an understanding of themselves.* A 
recommendation was made and ap- 
proved at that work conference that ex- 
periences in self-understanding such as 
would be involved in group therapy 
should be made a part of every teacher’s 
preparation. It was with the background 
of this thinking that a three year group 
therapy program for teachers was insti- 
tuted in 1955 in the Manhasset Public 
Schools, Manhasset, New York, under 
the sponsorship of the Manhasset Board 
of Education. 


Human Relations Workshop | 


During the first year the program was 
offered as a “Human Relations Work- 
shop” in the in-service education pro- 
gram of the school. Twelve teachers en- 
rolled. The group met for 20 two-hour 
weekly sessions and was led by a group 
therapist who conducted the workshop 

*A. T.. Jersild, K. Helfant and Associates. 
Education for Self-Understanding. New York: 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1953. 62 p. 
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along the general modified group therapy 
lines outlined by Berman.® Three of the 
teachers dropped out of the group after 
the first semester (ten sessions). The 
remaining nine teachers attended all 
20 sessions reasonably faithfully. All 
sessions were attended by the author, 
who served as recorder for the group. 

At the end of the 20 sessions, group 
members were asked to evaluate their 
experiences in the group. Everyone re- 
ported that he had benefited from the 
experience to about the same degree that 
he would have benefited from a regular 
graduate course in mental hygiene, and 
it was apparent that the participants 
regarded the experience as about equiva- 
lent to such a course. The fact that the 
“therapy” offered had had no really sig- 
nificant impact was apparent both from 
the comments of the participants and 
from the fact that when the “course” 
was offered for a second year, there was 
insufficient enrollment to justify its con- 
tinuance. 


Human Relations Workshop II 


The program here being described was 
from the beginning enthusiastically sub- 
scribed to by the administrative staff of 
the school. Several members of the ad- 
ministrative staff wanted to be members 
of the first year human relations work- 
shop. However, because of the possi- 
bility of role conflicts in a mixed group 
of teachers and administrators, it was 
decided to limit the workshop to teach- 
ing personnel. During the second year 
of the program, however, in view of the 
only lukewarm interest generated in the 
teaching staff, the workshop was offered 
to the administrative staff only. The en- 
tire administrative staff of 11 persons 
participated. Meetings were held on the 


Leo Berman. “The Mental Health of the 
Educator.” Mental Hygiene 38:422-29; 1954. 
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same time basis as with the teachers 
except that three additional meetings 
were held at the end of the year at the 
request of the workshop members so 
that there was a total of 23 rather than 
20 meetings for the year. All meetings 
were electronically recorded on tape. In 
the opinion of the workshop members 
as well as of the author of this paper, 
the sessions with the administrative staff 
were highly successful. This was con- 
firmed by the fact that two years after 
the sessions the administrative staff was 
still making requests for consultations 
regarding their own functioning. It was 
apparent that the administrative staff 
members had gotten hold of the idea of 
the “problem solving” approach to hu- 
man problems and that they had made 
excellent use of it in their relations with 
each other and in their relationships with 
their subordinates. These results are 
similar to those of Klemes and Kollejian, 
who found that group therapy was highly 
successful among executives of a cor- 
poration.°® 


Human Relations Workshop III 


Armed with the information and ex- 
perience of the two years of the project 
here described, the program was 
launched for a third year with the human 
relations workshop offered again to the 
teaching staff. This time, primarily due 
to the enthusiasm of the administrators 
and a recruitment program conducted by 
the author (who was at that time em- 
ployed as full-time school psychologist 
for the Manhasset Junior-Senior High 
School), a group of 10 teachers volun- 
teered for the teachers workshop. Once 
again at the end of the teachers work- 
shop it was apparent that it had been 

°M. A. Klemes and V. J. Kollejian. “The 
Group Psychotherapist in Industry: A Preven- 


tive Approach.” International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy 5:91-98; 1955. 
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no more successful than the preceding 
teachers workshop. 


Comment 


One of the purposes of this paper is 
to explore the reasons for the success 
of the administrators workshop and the 
relative lack of success of two attempts 
to launch a similar workshop for teach- 
ers. The author does not have definitive 
answers to these questions but does have 
some ideas which hopefully might guide 
future research. 

The experience described here throws 
some light on Slavson’s contention that 
small communities and residential in- 
stitutions cannot serve as fertile soil for 
adult group therapy.’ This idea was cer- 
tainly confirmed by our experience with 
the teachers. Following the workshop, 
some of the teachers were asked in con- 
fidence why they felt that the workshop 
had not been more successful. The most 
frequent reply was that the teachers 
were afraid to reveal things they felt 
might be used against them in their 
working relationships with each other. 
The teachers came from various teach- 
ing levels and, although they were ac- 
quainted with each other prior to getting 
together, they had never existed as a 
group before. The administrators, on 
the contrary, had been meeting in regu- 
lar administrative meetings for some time 
and were used to functioning as a group. 
Likewise, the administrators, because 
of their previous experience with each 
other, had gathered a great deal of in- 
sight into each other’s behavior which 
they had never had a chance to reveal. 
It appeared that the administrators had, 
in effect, almost a stored up treasure of 


7§. R. Slavson. “Racial and Cultural Factors 
in Group Psychotherapy.” International Journal 
of Psychotherapy 6:152-65; 1956. 
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“insight” in their group which was 
missing in the teachers group. It could 
also be said in general that the personali- 
ties of the administrators were more 
secure, that they were more ambitious 
than the teachers, and that the general 
level of adjustment was unquestionably 
higher in the administrative group than 
in the teachers’ group. It seems, there- 
fore, that Slavson’s statement about the 
effectiveness of group therapy within 
institutions has to be modified, in that 
certain situations such as those of school 
administrators seem to offer unusually 
fertile soil for the type of group therapy 
described in this paper. 

As Lifton has pointed out in his article, 
in the Review of Educational Research,* 
the whole status of group therapy is at 
present in a markedly primitive state and 
there is a need to clarify the area that 
is covered by “group therapy.” It is the 
belief of the author that the experience 
described here cannot be classified as 
group therapy in the strict sense of the 
word; on the other hand, it is something 
that goes beyond the seminars and work- 
shops described by several others. At 

* Walter M. Lifton. “Group Therapy in Edu- 
cational Institutions.” Review of Educational 
Research 24:156-65; 1954. 
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the present time the best description 
seems to be a modified group therapy 
in which corrective and preventive rather 
than therapeutic aims are paramount. 
It also served as a highly effective teach- 
ing vehicle in the case of our administra- 
tive workshop for helping key people 
comprehend the “problem solving” ap- 
proach to human relations problems. It 
served to objectify problems which 
otherwise were very puzzling to the peo- 
ple themselves and tapped self-correc- 
tive resources within ihe group. There 
was no attempt to go into the deeper 
dynamics of the personality of the in- 
dividuals concerned; the whole process 
remained on the level of what Wolberg 
has described as “re-educative” rather 
than “reconstructive” therapy." 

In summary, the author has described 
an attempt to apply group therapeutic 
principles in a mental hygiene program 
in a public school. Because experience 
has shown that any program, for 
ultimate success, will have tc start with 
a modification of the people who ad- 
minister it, the program was conducted 
as a human relations workshop for teach- 
ers and for administrators. 

The workshop was found to be much 
more effective with administrators than 
with teachers. Some reasons for this have 
been suggested. In general, the conten- 
tion that group therapy cannot be suc- 
cessful in a small community or resident 
institution is supported in the case of the 
teachers but not in the case of the ad- 
ministrators. It would seem that the 
use of group therapy for the modification 
of the attitudes of administrative person- 
nel offers a highly promising avenue for 
the construction of a truly effective 
preventive mental hygiene approach. 

® Lewis R. Wolberg. The Technique of Psy- 
chotherapy. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1954. 
869 p. 
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The Importance 


| of People 


Editor: Prudence Bostwick 
Contributor: Don Sudlow * 





The Brilliant One 


ON winter afternoons when my 
work day at the school in Pusan was over, 
I often used to stop to chat with Kim 
Myung Tae before I climbed the hill 
home. He would be sitting cross-legged 
on the warm floor of his hut wearing the 
white robe and peaked black hat of the 
retired farmer and expressing in his 
whole demeanor that dignity of person 
which more than any other quality char- 
acterizes the Korean. Between the puffs 
of his long pipe he would talk about his 
world—a world just opening for me as 
a consultant in arts and crafts education 
to the schools of South Korea. 

Best of all Kim Myung Tae loved the 
land—the rice paddies and the fruit or- 
chards that had nourished his family for 
16 generations. Here were the resources 
which made life possible. He had mem- 
ories of young sons who had ridden on 
his plow in their first joyous years of 
life and of little girls who had accom- 
panied their mother as she came down 
along the paddy dikes bearing on her 
head a luncheon basket filled with rice 
and kimchi, a favorite dish of cabbage 
and hot peppers. These feasts were part 
of the sharing that cemented the com- 
mon interests of a Korean family. 

‘The author was a member of the Peabody 
College Team working with teacher education 


in Korea, 1958-1960. 
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When the harvests had been gathered 
in, there were winter evenings when 
parents and children made baskets from 
rice straw and bamboo as their ancestors 
had done for centuries past. Korean cul- 
ture is learned this way in the give and 
take of family life. Once in my first weeks 
of working in Korea, when my eyes fell 
on the busts of Hermes and Caesar that 
were used as models in ceramics classes, 
I asked one of the Korean crafts teachers 
why the schools did not teach Oriental 
art. “Oh,” he replied, “you can’t teach 
Oriental art; you have to live it.” 

All five children had finished the ele- 
mentary school, as do most of the chil- 
dren in Korea. A rural school of six 
grades served the 30 families in Kim 
Myung Tae’s village. He himself in his 
childhood had attended a reading and 
writing school where he had learned to 
form Chinese characters and to interpret 
them. Only a year or two and he was out 
in the fields for good. His education was 
gained primarily through participation 
in the adult world of farming. Three of 
his children had gone on to the middle 
school and two to the high school; but 
only one had loved the life of the scholar 
enough to pass the rigorous examinations 
for one of the 20 universities in Seoul. 

It was this fifth child, Kim Chung Suk 
(now grown a man), about whom his 
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Let’s follow a familiar word through the 


GOLDEN DICTIONARIES 


in Goldencraft Binding 


A complete dictionary program for the elementary school classroom and 
library. All books are illustrated in full color throughout. 





Koon EE: 


- A cow is a large farm animal that gives 


Gites 





COW 


The cow gives milk 
for her calf and me. 





Kindergarten-Ilst Grade.MY LITTLE 
GOLDEN DICTIONARY. By Mary Reed 
and Edith Osswald. A treasure-book for 
the beginning reader. Net price $1.49 


COW 


A Cow is an animal. 


She gives us milk. 





Grades 2-3. THE GOLDEN DICTIONARY. 
By Ellen Wales Walpole, 1,030 words, 
1,500 illustrations. Net price $2.99 


COW cows 


milk. The farmer milks each cow every 
morning and every night. 


-_ 
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Grades 2-4. THE GOLDEN PICTURE DIC- 
TIONARY. By Lilian Moore. A dictionary 
to instill the reference habit. 

Net price $1.89 
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cow cows. }. A large farm animal raised to give 


milk.—Grandfather milks the cows each eve- 
ning. 

2. Mother elephants, seals, and many other 
animal mothers are known as cows. 


Grades 3-5. THE ILLUSTRATED GOLDEN 
DICTIONARY. By Stuart A. Courtis and 
Garnette Watters. 7,500 entries, with 
variants; 2,100 illustrations. 

Net price $4.99 


And now — for 
Grades 3-6: A unique 
reference set in six volumes. : 

THE GOLDEN BOOK ILLUSTRATED DIC- 
TIONARY. By Stuart A. Courtis and Gar- 
nette Watters. Here is the ideal dictionary 
to have in the classroom or school library 
when several children must look up 
words at the same time. Over 10,000 
words with variants; 3,000 full-color pic- 
tures. Net price $11.25 


GOLDEN PRESS, INC. 
Educational Division 
1 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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father spoke most often. As a little boy, 
Kim Chung Suk had shown promise in 
the elementary school, so great in fact 
that his family decided that nothing 
should stand in the way of his success. 
When the sixth school year came—the 
year of decision when he must face the 
examination which would decide, not 
only whether he could go on to middle 
school, but also whether he could go to 
the Number One school in Pusan 15 
miles away—the child studied even 
longer hours than usual. 

Many a night he trudged home from 
school in the dark, on his back the knap- 
sack of books which he must study into 
the evening. No basket weaving for him, 
no family picnics on the dikes, no shar- 
ing in the harvest. All his efforts for all 
the years in school must be centered in 
his learning. The work of the school is 
primarily a process of gaining vast stores 
of knowledge, of memorizing, of prepar- 
ing for examinations which will open the 
door to the next level. Like so much edu- 
cation based on severe competition 
through written examination, the content 
is made up of predicted answers to be 
learned rather than of questions to be 
asked or problems to be analyzed or 





solved. 

Kim Chung Suk stood well in his class 
but he had no time to learn the ways 
of his Korean culture where it touched 
the lives of common men. When he came 
home from the university for holidays, 
he was respectful toward his family; but 
by the second day he was well aware that 
his home held nothing for him—this was 
not his life. On the other hand, his 
brothers had chosen different ways. One 
had ended his formal education with the 
middle school and had stayed close to 
his father’s farm where now he labored in 
his father’s stead. The other had attended 
a normal high school and had become a 
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teacher in a rural school near Taegu. 

By the time Kim Chung Suk had 
earned his Master’s Degree at the uni- 
versity he was ready to take his place 
in the new Korea. His thesis was en- 
titled, “The Masculinity of Ernest Hem- 
ingway. His work was brilliant. But he 
was only one of the 25,000 liberal arts 
graduates that year from the universities 
in Seoul. It was obvious that a scholar 
such as he could become a teacher, but 
only in a university. Unless such an op- 
portunity came, he saw no other future 
ahead, at least no other that he could 
tolerate. 

If he had had the chance he would 
have emigrated to the Americas or Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand. However, neither 
would these countries have accepted 
him gladly as an immigrant, nor would 
his own government have granted him 
permission to go. In the meantime, he 
would wait. He would sit with his fel- 
low graduates in the teahouses of Seoul. 
Here, while he drank coffee and listened 
sporadically to the music of Beethoven 
and Bach from the latest stereophonic 
equipment, he would share in conversa- 
tion of the highest quality centered in 
literature (Shakespeare and Heming- 
way), philosophy, politics and econom- 
ics. As Kim Chung Suk contemplated his 
future he found the teahouses not 
enough. He must find some outlet for his 
frustrations and his sense of personal 
defeat. 

Kim Myung Tae is worried. He doesn’t 
know what is to become of his brilliant 
son. He is not sure that the long, hard 
road to and through the university is wise 
for a young man. It cuts him off from 
the stream of Korean life that binds 
the people together. Better had he come 
to know and love the land which nour- 
ished him and which so badly needs his 
help. 
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I too am worried, not so much about 
Kim Chung Suk, as about the conditions 
which he symbolizes. How can formal 
education 
country for that matter—be more closely 
related to the problems and needs of the 
nation and to their solution. A program 
in which greatest emphasis is on memo- 
rization and predicted answers fails to stir 
the creative power that is desperately 
needed for the salvation of a country 
that is in transition from ox to jet. 

The descendants of men who invented 
the first moveable type made of metal 
and the first armored boats, as well as 
astronomical instruments, a mariner’s 
compass, a suspension bridge and a pho- 
netic alphabet, should have a better edu- 
cation in their schools. At the same time 
that minds are disciplined to think and 
to gain the tools of thought, there should 
be opportunity for exercise of thought 
on problems that make a difference in 
men’s lives. As Korean students grow in 
experience and power, they will have to 
conceive of improved exploitation and 
conservation of natural resources, of im- 
proved irrigation, of increased hydro- 
electric power and of the industries that 
such power makes possible. They will 
have to develop export items for trade. 
They will have to find ways to unite and 
strengthen their country. 

I would not have less art and less 
poetry, or less concern for the literature 
of other nations, including the works of 
Ernest Hemingway, or less sensitivity to 
the beauty of the Korean countryside. 
But I would have greater freedom for 
children to do some thinking on their 
own, more emphasis on the quality of 
learning in a school and less on the 
minutiae which tend to charactérize a 
competitive entrance examination, 
greater freedom for schools to try out 
new ways of working even if they make 


in Korea—or in my own 
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mistakes, closer relationship 
school and the family, and a larger des- 
tiny for the young men of the universities 
than the replication of their own learn- 
ing. 


—Don Suptow, Chairman of the Di- 
vision of Fine Arts and Professor of Art, 
San Fernando Valley State College, 
Northridge, California. 


Nongraded Programs 


(Continued from page 169) 


ards and inflexible segments of content 
organized as grades through which stu- 
dents pass in lock-step fashion. 

The nongraded pattern of organiza- 
tion, together with the body of philo- 
sophical and_ psychological principles 
which give it meaning, has the oppor- 
tunity for influencing profoundly the 
pattern and organization of elementary 
education in America and possibly sec- 
ondary and higher education as well. 
The extent to which this influence re- 
sults in educational change will depend 
upon those of us who use and develop 
its pattern and philosophy. 

A look into the future might hope- 
fully reveal innumerable varieties and 
types of individualized, self-paced pat- 
terns of instruction, each developed as 
a result of thoughtful planning and con- 
tinuous evaluation in relation to the 
unique needs of students and community. 
In a broader context, one might hope 
that the knowledge gained in the de- 
velopment of this and other instructional 
patterns might lead to a more compre- 
hensive and functional understanding of 
how human beings learn and develop. 
The extent to which these hopes are 
realized depends upon the wisdom and 
commitment of those of us who labor 
in these vineyards. 
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Cwriculuny 
Developments 


Focus on Goals 


The curriculum worker is constantly 
beset with demands for change in the 
instructional program. All too frequently 
the goals of the persons making demands 
are not in harmony with the carefully de- 
veloped objectives of the school system. 
These established goals have a long his- 
torical perspective of development, and 
have been modified and shaped by 
emerging research evidence and accumu- 
lated cultural consensus. These goals 
have been developed through the co- 
operative endeavors of countless thou- 
sands of citizens and professional educa- 
tors and, in the main, they have served 
well the needs of most children. 

Several recently suggested curriculum 
innovations, however, indicate the pres- 
ence of goals for our schools (in the 
minds of the innovation advocates ) 
which are almost completely antithetical 
to those which educators and laymen 
previously have considered to be in the 
best interests of children. Furthermore, 
methods and materials suggested by 
these self-designated “educational au- 
thorities” frequently have implied a radi- 
cal change in the basic values which have 
been imbedded in cur culture. To many 
dedicated educators, subjected to hys- 
terical public pressures stemming from 
the “Sputnik Syndrome,” it seems that 
America is entering an era of neglect of 
the individual. 
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Column Editor: Curtis Paul Ramsey 


Evidences of this drift exist on every 
hand: some staff deployment and homo- 
geneous grouping practices suggest that 
nameless, faceless entities are being 
moved about for production-line ef- 
ficiency and space utilization considera- 
tions. Just where, in all this mad scram- 
bling, is the unique individuality of the 
child considered? Who dares ignore and 
dismiss the great body of accumulated 
knowledge in the human relations sci- 
ences in their schemes for “efficiency”? 
Recently a factory in the Midwest was 
converted into a school. This is cheering 
news—all too frequently today, schools 
are being converted into “factories,” and 
the teachers know it not. 


Focus on Method 


Many currently suggested innovations 
aim at greater “efficiency” in teaching, 
and massive projects and demonstra- 
tions have been instituted under the 
guise of “experiments,” but they are not 
experiments. The better 
chosen (or volunteer) for the project; 
large amounts of money are spent to up- 


teachers are 


grade teacher competence within the 
project (but not for the “control” teach- 
ers); new materials and resources are 
made available for instruction within the 
“experimental” group; and, many times, 
schools are chosen carefully (not at 
random ) to participate. 

Out of all proportion to their actual 
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percentage, these “experimental” schools 
exist largely in upper socioeconomic 
neighborhoods, and thus achievement 
and intelligence levels (as measured by 
our current crude “intelligence” tests ) are 
higher than in the “control” groups. Is 
it any wonder, then, that most curriculum 
innovation projects nearly always show 
that post-experimental achievement is 
higher in “experimental” groups than in 
the so-called “control” groups? The great 
wonder is that, with all this expanded 
(and very expensive ) effort, the achieve- 
ment levels of the “experimental” groups 
are not higher. Could it be that so much 
attention is focused on the novelty of the 
project .hat inadequate attention is paid 
to those psychological factors connected 
with effective learning on the part of 
children? 


Focus on Evaluation 


In an age of the SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD (capitalized because we have 
almost deified it), our experimental de- 
signs and procedures for curriculum 
modification and evaluation are not only 
woefully inadequate, but almost non- 
existent. If this condition is true in those 
projects designed and conducted by dedi- 
cated and professional educators, how 
much more true these indictments are 
of those projects supported by some 
private interests. Critical evaluation is 
almost nonexistent in some of the major 
curriculum innovations supported _pri- 
vately today. Is anyone naive enough 
to expect that a multi-thousand (or 
multimillion ) dollar project, launched to 
“prove” a curriculum contention, will 
produce anything but glowing reports 
and (almost) hysterical huckstering 
from those who support and conduct the 
project? 

It is high time that the educational 
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profession define and publicize the dif- 
ferences between legitimate curriculum 
research, and demonstrations conceived 
to make manifest that some alternate 
teaching procedure is possible. To prove 
that these alternatives are possible does 
not prove that they are either more ef- 
ficient, or better, or even more worth- 
while than some other teaching proce- 
dures. Who will stand against the seduc- 
tive support offered by some interests at- 
tempting to introduce curriculum change 
privately when the goals implied by such 
change have not been accepted by the 
general public as worthy objectives for 
our schools? Such advocates seem de- 
termined to short-circuit the normal 
and legitimately designated educational 
leaders and local boards of education. 


New Curriculum Bulletins 


San Francisco Unified School District. 
Report of the Curriculum Strengthen- 


ing Program. San _ Francisco: | the 
School District, 1961. (Unpaged). 


Six volumes. 

Growing out of one of the most im- 
pressive curriculum studies in recent 
years, this series of documents is the 
latest “chapter” in the “Conservative 
Revolution in California Education” 
story. Many supervisors and curriculum 
workers are familiar with the previous 
“chapters” in this extensive curriculum 
controversy: 

The Curriculum Survey report’ 

Superintendent Spears’ preliminary reac- 
tion report * 


*San Francisco Curriculum Survey Commit- 
tee. Report of the San Francisco Curriculum 
Survey Committee. San Francisco: San Fran- 
cisco Unified School District, 1960. 64 p. 

? Harold Spears. Preliminary Reactions to the 
Report of the San Francisco Curriculum Survey 
Committee. San Francisco: San Francisco Uni- 
fied School District, 1960. 48 p. 
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In reading instruction “the greatest immediate need is improvement in 
meeting individual needs. . . . The materials need to meet a wide range 
of differences, and help pupils learn by themselves.” Gates, A. I.: The 
Reading Teacher 12:83, 1958. 


SRA 
MULTILEVEL 
READING 
LABORATORIES 


by Dr. Don H. Parker, incorporate the Multilevel Learn- 
ing Philosophy in an integrated, individualized reading 
program for Ist-12th grades. 





@ Allows teacher more time 
for individual attention. 


MULTILEVEL LEARNING PHILOSOPHY proposes that: 1. Individual differences exist in 
learning rate and capacity. 2. A student’s position on the continuum of difficulty may be found. 
3. He may progress as fast and as far as his capacities allow. 4. Maximum learning of skills 
occurs when a student succeeds and is rewarded within the learning activity as well as by 
results obtained. 5. Feedback of results is essential to improved performance. 


SRA READING LABORATORIES EXPRESS MULTILEVEL PHILOSOPHY with: 


@ Materials to meet the wide range of individual differences found in 
average classrooms. 


@ Materials ranked on an easy-to-hard continuum. 


@ Self-correcting Keys and Progress Charts for immediate and long-range 
feedback, permitting student to experience forward movement and to 
evaluate continually both behavior and progress. 


SRA MULTILEVEL READING LABORATORIES MAY OPEN THE WAY TO NEW 
LEVELS OF ACHIEVEMENT, SINCE THE EXTENT TO WHICH A STUDENT MAY 
GAIN IN READING SKILL HAS NOT BEEN DETERMINED. 


Each SRA Reading Laboratory contains: POWER BUILDERS—reading selections color- 
coded at varying reading grade levels and followed by exercises; POWER BUILDER KEYS- 

to provide immediate feedback of answers to Power Builder Exercises; RATE BUILDERS-— 
timed reading selections to improve rate, comprehension, concentration; RATE BUILDER 
KEYS—to ensure immediate feedback of Rate Builder Exercises; LISTENING SKILL 
BUILDERS—selections read aloud by teacher increase attention span, comprehension, retention 
of oral communication; STUDENT RECORD BOOK—kept by student to determine progress, 
difficulties, potential; TEACHER’S HANDBOOK—complete guide for operation. 


For complete information write, indicating grade level, to 


SRA SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC., Dept. 3KD 
259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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California Teachers  Association’s 
porting document * 

The Council for Basic Education’s policy 
statement in reply * 

The Phi Delta Kappan’s special feature 


summarizing the conflict.* 


sup- 


The original survey report, conducted 
by eight university academicians, pro- 
vided the impetus for a system-wide re- 
evaluation of educational goals, as well 
as an examination of content and school 
practices in San Francisco. (The Super- 
intendent’s Curriculum Strengthening 
Program began two years before the 
presentation of the University Survey 
report. ) 

This presently reviewed document re- 
ports a three-year study by teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. This 
comprehensive review of the curriculum, 
from kindergarten through grade 12, at- 
tempts to provide a set of “Basic Expec- 
tations’ balanced with consideration for 
individual differences in ability, interest 
and talent. 

As Superintendent Spears’ introduc- 
tion states, “. . . while this stabilization 
has been effected, the spirit that has 
been engendered among the teachers is 
not a lock-step procedure that would 
disregard the intellectual integrity of 
teacher and pupil. Rather, it is one of 
city-wide standards and_ expectations 
plus classroom and school distinctiveness 
that places each pupil in his own right 
as an individual who should get the 
satisfaction of working up to his maxi- 
mum. This is true of teachers as well.” 

* California Teachers Association Commission 
on Educational Policy, et al. Judging and Im- 
proving Schools: Current Issues. Bulletin No. 6. 
Burlingame, California: the Association, 1960. 
16 p. 

‘Mortimer Smith, editor. “The Lines Are 
Drawn in California.” Council for Basic Edu- 
cation Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 3; 1960. p. 1-4. 

° Special Feature on the “Conservative Revo- 
ution in California Education.” Phi Delta Kap- 
lut Calif Educat Phi Delta K 
pan, Vol. 42, No. 3; 1960. p. 89-112. 
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The program report (first volume) 
lists 23 major points for curriculum im- 


provement, -together with supporting 
documentation and guidelines. These 
points range from provision for lay 


readers to aid teachers of English, to 
plans for greater intellectual interchange 
between teacher and students, to giving 
greater intellectual challenge in prim- 
ary grade reading materials. 

The remaining five volumes (all in 
loose-leaf form) in the series comprise 
a basic set of course of study guides for 
San Francisco teachers as refined and 
reported by committees of their fellow 
teachers. 

Other reports are anticipated from this 
program, as San Francisco teachers 
demonstrate their competence to im- 
prove and strengthen their curriculum 
and teaching processes without signifi- 
cant assistance from a group reporting 
“outside the field in which it has special 
competence.” 

—Curtis P. Ramsey, Director, Learn- 
ing Resources Center, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Teacher-Made Tests 
(Continued from page 172) 


2. Someone who is shy about meeting 
people, who prefers to work alone rather 
than with others 

3. Someone who is snobbish 
ceited, who feels superior to others in the 


and con- 


class. 

Similar items may involve choices of 
pupils for roles described as cooperative, 
industrious, dependable, friendly, and 
outstanding. Other items may ask for 
choices of roles described as poor loser, 
bookworm, and show-off. 

The following statements provide a 
summary definition of the qualities by 
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which an effective program of evaluation 
may be judged: 

1. Evaluation is comprehensive. The 
major objectives of instruction are evalu- 
ated by a variety of appraisal methods, 
including standardized tests and scales, 
but especially teacher-made tests, obser- 
vations, questionnaires, anecdotal rec- 
ords, and sociometric techniques. 

2. Evaluation is a continuous process. 
A teacher with a clear concept of in- 
structional objectives evaluates through- 
out every day the behavior of the chil- 
dren. 

3. Evaluation necessitates, on the part 
of the teacher, alertness and close obser- 
vation of children in all types of situa- 
tions in and out of the classroom. 

4, Evaluation requires that the teacher 
interpret appraisal data in terms of the 
background, the level of maturity, and 
the personality of each child, for the 
purpose of guiding his growth and de- 
velopment. 

Teacher Behavior 

(Continued from page 180) 
Classroom Teachers.” Cooperative Research 
Project No. 469, U.S. Office of Education, 
1961. p. xii +- 210. 

4, R. DeECHarMs and W. J. BRIDGEMEN. 

“The Teaching-Learning Process Seen as a 
Problem in Interaction.” Mimeographed 
paper. American Educational Research As- 
sociation, February 1961. Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri. 
5. T.N. Firson. Factors Influencing the 
Level of Dependence in the Classroom. Un- 
published Ph.D. thesis; University of Min- 
nesota, 1957. 

6. N. A. FLANDERS. “Teacher-Pupil Con- 
tacts and Mental Hygiene.” Journal of Social 
Issues, Vol. 15, No. 1, p. 30-39; 1959. 

7. N. A. FLANDERS. Interaction Analysis 
in the Classroom; A Manual for Observers. 
Lithographed. University of Michigan, 
1960a. p. ii + 35. 
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8. N. A. Fianpvers. Teacher Influence, 
Pupil Attitudes and Achievement: Studies in 
Interaction Analysis. Final Report, Coopera- 
tive Research Project No. 397, U.S. Office 
of Education, 1960b. p. vi + 121. 


9. N. A. FLANpDErRs. “Diagnosing and 
Utilizing Social Structures in Classroom 
Learning.” 59th Yearbook, Part II. The 
Dynamics of Instructional Groups; National 
Society for the Study of Education. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1960c. Chapter 9, p. 
187-217. 

10. N. A. FLANDERS. “Interaction Anal- 
ysis: A Technique for Quantifying Teacher 
Influence.” Research Memorandum, BER- 
61-2, April 1961. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of Minnesota. 

11. N. A. FLANpERs and P. CuarkeE. Five 
Filmstrips on Teacher Influence. Produced 
by Audio Visual Education Service, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1961. 

12. H. E. Mirzet and W. Rasinowi!tz. 
“Reliability of Teachers’ Verbal Behavior: A 
Study of Withall’s Technique for Assessing 
Social-Emotional Climate in the Classroom.” 
Publication 15. College of the City of New 
York, Division of Teacher Education, Office 
of Research and Evaluation, 500 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City 22, 1953. 

13. G. P. Romney, M. M. Hucues, et al. 
Progress Report of the Merit Study of the 
Provo City Schools. August 1958. p. xix -+ 
226. See also: Patterns of Effective Teach- 
ing: Second Progress Report of the Merit 
Study of the Provo City Schools. Provo, 
Utah: the Schools; p. xii + 93. June 1961. 

14. B. O. Smitru. “A Concept of Teach- 
ing.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 61, No. 
5, p. 229-41; 1960. 

15. J. WiTHALL, J. M. NEWELL and W. 
W. Lewis. “Use of a Communication Model 
To Study Classroom Interaction.” Paper, 
American Educational Research Association. 
February 1961. 

16. E. M. J. Wricut and V. H. Proctor. 
Systematic Observation of Verbal Interaction 
as a Method of Comparing Mathematics 
Lessons. Final Report: Cooperative Research 
Project No. 816, U.S. Office of Education, 
1961. p. viii ++ 233. 
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Language and Concepts in Education. 
Edited by B. Othanel Smith and 
Robert H. Ennis. Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, 1961. 221 p. 
Any well-established discipline has 

a language of its own. The study of 

astronautics in- 





genetics, medicine or 
volves the use of terms not found else- 
where. The field of education, if it is to 
develop harmoniously and wholly, must 
also have a language of its own. As an 
applied social science, it naturally in- 
cludes terms from psychology, sociology, 
anthropology and other areas. Should it 
not also have a unique vocabulary? How 
can accurate and comprehensive mean- 
ings be established? 

A few writers have poked fun at the 
jargon sometimes heard in educational 
meetings or seen in educational jour- 
nals. It has almost been fashionable to 
scorn such “pedagese” and yet this re- 
viewer maintains that there is a place 
for technical words, exactly used, which 
have significance for scholars. The error 
has been, not in using specialized or 
technical terms, but in using them at the 
wrong time. We must be able to talk 
about curriculum design, reinforcement, 
or concept. These terms may be out of 
place at a mothers’ tea sponsored by the 
PTA but they, and others like them, 
must be part of serious scholarship in 
education. 

It is stimulating and instructive, there- 
fore, to pick up a new book which ex- 
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Column Editor: J. Cecil Parker 
Contributors: David H. Russell 


Jack London 


plores some of the problems of an edu- 
cational vocabulary and the reality, or 
lack of it, the words represent. Smith 
and Ennis’ selections in the book, Lan- 


guage and Concepts in Education, 
examine such fundamental terms as 


“learning by experience,” “needs,” “sub- 
ject matter,” “verbal interaction,” and 
“equality of educational opportunity.” 
In their preface, the editors state clearly 
the need to re-examine these and other 
concepts. They feel that considerable 
parts of the discourse of education are 
made up of obsolescent phrases, words 
that were developed in protest against 
the evils of an earlier day, conditions 
now “ameliorated if not corrected.” They 
see an overhaul of educational terminol- 
ogy as a “step toward the development 
of a theoretical framework within which 
the valuable elements of both the old 
and the new can be reconciled.” Accord- 
ingly, they have compiled 13 essays 
which are philosophical but belong to 
no one school of philosophy. They are, in- 
stead, “an attempt to examine some of 
the more central and pervasive concepts 
in educational thought.” 

The 13 chapters examine many facets 
of education, yet the emphasis in the 
book generally is on curriculum and 
teaching rather than on administration, 
psychology or other areas of educational 
thought. The first chapter by Hanson 
gives a valuable analysis of the different 
meanings of the phrase “learn by ex- 
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Getting off on the right foot 





in language study means starting with the pupils’ 
natural interests. 


This is exactly where the newly published text- 
book, Language for Daily Use: Grade 2, Fourth 
Edition, begins. Skillfully and surely, it helps pupils 
learn the rudiments of thought organization through 
listening, speaking, dramatization, and writing and 


reading simple stories and letters. 


There is consistent stress on “sentence sense” in both 
oral and written expression — _ paving the way 
for the more formal grammar of subsequent grades. 


From grades 2 through 8, the Language for Daily 
Use series, by Dawson, Zollinger, and others, offers 
a balanced program of training in language skills. 
For each grade there are a pupil’s book, a corre- 
sponding teacher’s edition, a pupil’s workbook, and 
a teacher’s edition of the workbook. 
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perience” which are pertinent to the 
controversy still resounding over pro- 
gressivism in education. The second 
chapter by Komisar analyzes “needs” 
as a basis for curriculum and thus con- 
tinues the work of Doane (1942) and 
other writers. Two other chapters, by 
Henderson and by Roland, make use of 
Gilbert Ryle’s concept of knowledge as 
“know-that” and “know-how.” Hen- 
derson’s classification of “know-that” into 
analytic statements, contingent  state- 
ments, prescriptions and value state- 
ments has hundreds of applications to 
the curriculum. In chapters with greater 
sociological emphasis, Ennis suggests 
that the schools’ neutrality or decision 
in controversial matters must depend 
on previous examination of the basic 
issues, while Lieberman has a discussion 
on equality of educational opportunity 
with many implications for the segrega- 
tion problem. He suggests that integra- 
tion involves not mere admittance, but 
what happens to a student after he 
enters a school or college, and then lists 
eight possible steps toward a greater 
realization of equality. One of the most 
interesting chapters to this reviewer was 
McClellan’s analysis of the logical and 
psychological and the difficulty he has 
in establishing any clear distinction 
between them. 

The foregoing sampling of chapters 


hristian 
ducation 


by Rachel Henderlite 


Forgiveness and Hope 

To have a solid basis for an educa- 
tional program, the church must build 
upon its own faith, and lay aside any 
crippling influences of secular philos- 
ophy. “Justification by faith” is the 
organizing principle behind this work. 
Dr. Henderlite emphasizes how im- 
portant it is that the church’s teach- 
ings reflect in content, procedures, 
and spirit, the gospel of God’s grace. 
$2.75 


two by Sara Little 


The Role of the Bible 
in Contemporary 
Christian Education 


A meaningful study of Christian ed- 
ucation, based on the understanding 
of revelation among theologians— 
Barth, Brunner, Temple, Tillich, 
Richard Niebuhr; and considering the 
views of prominent Christian edu- 
cators—James D. Smart, Lewis J. 
Sherrill, Randolph Crump Miller. A 
thoughtful analysis of the developing 
philosophy of Christian education to- 
day. $3.50 





neglects some authors who have impor- | 

tant things to say but is sufficient, per- | Learning Together 
haps, to give a little of the flavor of | in the Christian Fellowship 
this volume. The book leaves untouched | Fifteen methods of group study pro- 
many of the words and phrases of edu- cedure are analyzed in this practical 
cational theory or current jargon, but it guide to Bible study. Paper, $1.25 
succeeds in its aim of illuminating some 
of the “central and pervasive concepts” 
found in this and other educational | 
journals. The book is not always easy to | 
read, perhaps because of the philosophi- 
cal orientation of many of its authors, 


ask your bookseller 
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NEW FROM HARPER 


STUDENT TEACHING IN AN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
by Thomas J. Brown & Serafina Fiore Banich 


The distinctive contribution of this text lies in its emphasis on planning by both 
the student teacher and the cooperating teacher as they work together. Eight of 
thirteen chapters discuss classroom control, its relation to teaching competence, 
and the improvement of learning and classroom control through planning. The 
book contains a detachable manual—Guiding a Student Teacher—intended for 
the cooperating teacher’s use. Paperback. 327pp. $4.00 


TEACHING ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 
by Cleata B. Thorpe 


Reflecting the current trend in experimentation and curriculum revision in arith- 
metic teaching, this outstanding text stresses the development and use of equations 
and the need for manipulative and concrete materials as classroom aids. Part Il 
reviews the computational and problem-solving processes and is intended to serve 
as a refresher course for the prospective teacher. Well illustrated. 412pp. $6.50 


AND KEEP IN MIND 


CURRICULUM PLANNING, Rev. Ed. and 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
by Edward A. Krug 


ADMINISTERING CURRICULUM PLANNING 
by Edward A. Krug, Chester Babcock, John Guy Fowlkes & 
H. T. James 


THE TEACHER IN CURRICULUM MAKING 


by Joseph Leese, Kenneth Frasure, & Mauritz Johnson, Jr. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN THE 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
by W. Ray Rucker 


PATTERNS IN SECONDARY 


SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
by Tom C. Venable 
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but it is consistent and thorough in its 
analysis of some of the semantics of 
education. It is still a few light years 
away from establishing a thorough and 
coherent theory of education, but it 
makes available several building blocks 
for such a theory. The task of getting 
some of these interconnected concepts 
into generalizations which show their re- 
lationships is a formidable one. In the 
meantime, here are steppingstones for 
persons concerned with curriculum con- 
struction or with the development of 
courses of study. 

—Reviewed by Davi H. Russe.., 
Professor of Education, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Collective Dynamics. Kurt Lang and 
Gladys Engel Lang. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1961. 
p. xii, 563. $7.25. 


This new study promises to be a very 
important contribution to a better under- 
standing of collective behavior as a field 
of sociological inquiry. The volume, pub- 
lished as a textbook for courses in col- 
lective behavior in departments of soci- 
ology, is a valuable addition to a very 
meagre literature on a subject that is 
becoming increasingly important if we 
are to understand better the character 
of a mass industrial society. The authors 
have taken a creative approach to col- 
lective behavior. They examine those 
patterns of social action that are rela- 
tively spontaneous and_ unstructured, 
that cannot be explained by such items 
of social structure as status and role, 
and that must be looked at as social 
action which cuts across social structure 
and has not yet formed into a structure 
of its own. 

This analysis of collective behavior 
seeks to get at some of the more difficult 
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to understand transformations of social 
life which may emerge from vague 
rumors, waves of excitement, fads, fash- 
ions or crowds. A typical sociological 
analysis of group behavior will seek to 
study the traditions, customs, habits of 
mind in the group, the character of the 
division of labor, the nature of status 
and role, etc., in order to understand any 
group. Many of these features, however, 
are either lacking or are not determining 
factors in the spontaneous development 
of a system of collective behavior. For 
example, not every aspect of behavior 
is determined by social structure and, 
therefore, many areas of human behavior 
must be analyzed by use of concepts 
more suited to spontaneous forms of col- 
lective behavior. This the authors have 
done in a very effective way. 

After discussing various approaches to 
the study of collective behavior, the au- 
thors provide a creative synthesis of 
several approaches, which is the method 
of presentation in this volume. The au- 
thors seek to give some unity to the field 
of collective behavior by presenting vari- 
as definition, de- 
and 


ous processes, such 


moralization, defense, conversion 
crystallization, Which are found collec- 
tively to transform behavior. Five chap- 
ters in Part II deal with these five basic 
collective processes under the following 
titles: rumor, the process of collective 
and panic; 
mass 


definition; demoralization 


crowd behavior-defense process; 
conversions, changes in group norms; 
and crystallization, the active nucleus. 
Part III deals with the problem of 
participation and_ participants, ‘which 
usually requires an understanding of the 
dynamics of individual behavior. This 
section of the book, therefore, relies 
heavily upon findings from psychology 
and social psychology. Four chapters in 
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this section deal essentially with the 
problem of leaders, leadership, and fol- 
lowership. What kind of person will be- 
come a leader or follower? What factors 
operate to involve individuals or allow 
them to remain aloof from collective be- 
havior situations? Why does the hero 
become an object of worship and emula- 
tion, whereas the scapegoat becomes an 
object of hatred? These and many other 
questions are fully discussed and an- 
alyzed in this volume. 

Six chapters are devoted to a discus- 
sion of how collective behavioral proc- 
esses lead to collective change not only 
in interaction on a face-to-face level but 
also on a societal level where there is no 
physical contact. Such topics as mass 
behavior, public opinion, mass com- 
munications, fashion, and social move- 
ments are fully and clearly discussed. 
These final chapters are very important 
because they incorporate a discussion of 
the mass, of mass behavior and the mass 
society. While our society is increasingly 
becoming a mass society, there is little 
agreement as to an appropriate definition 
of the concept of mass. Our society is a 
mass society because it reflects some of 
the conditions which characterize a mass 
society. Some of these conditions are 
functional interdependence, acceleration 
of the pace of social change, and the 
growth and bureaucratization of large- 
scale organizations, leading to the ex- 
clusion of the masses from any kind of 
meaningful participation in the vital 
areas of decision making. Such exclusion 
often leads to alienation from the domi- 
nant values of the society and results in 
discontent, disaffection, and a_break- 
down of consensus. The rise of juvenile 
delinquency and crime may be, in part, 
a reflection of existing tendencies of our 
society to become mass-like in character. 

The chapter on public opinion will be 
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very useful to the educator interested in 
learning more about the character of 
public opinion. Various definitions of 
public opinion are given, and the authors 
present a critical appraisal of existing 
theories in the behavioral sciences. Pub- 
lic opinion polls are evaluated; how 
opinions are formed, the movement of 
public opinion, its effects, etc., are con- 
sidered. The last chapter analyzes why 
this field of study has been neglected, 
existing progress and prospects for the 
development of new knowledge in col- 
lective behavior, and the way in which a 
number of studies have been carried out 
in studying collective behavior. 

All educators will profit from reading 
and rereading this volume and reflecting 
upon the implications of its content for 
the existing institutions of education. 

—Reviewed by Jack Lonpon, Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 
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Maturity 
(Continued from page 151) 


have clear understanding of the import- 
ance that he assigns to each value and to 
establish his actions in terms of this rank 
order of his values. Helping students to 
recognize the conflict in their values and 
to begin to clarify the importance as- 
signed to each is a process of helping 
the student become more mature. Simply 
asking, “What do you _ believe?”’—the 
place where many teachers stop—is not 
enough. The important question is, “Of 
the things you believe, to which do you 
give priority and what does that priority 
mean for your course of action in 
the present dilemma?” To help adoles- 
cents develop this skill, the teacher will 
need to demonstrate the way he uses his 
own values in making decisions. 

Any teacher who pretends to an ado- 
lescent that he has reached maturity will 
be less effective in helping young people 
become mature. No one achieves com- 
plete maturity. Each person finds some 
occasion when he reflects immature be- 
havior. He needs to recognize this and 
to help adolescents recognize it, too. A 
part of this contribution by the adult to 
adolescents is to be able to say honestly 
to them that he has made a mistake and 
to apologize. Adults do not lose face 
when they apologize for an evident mis- 
take. They lose face when they pretend 
to adolescents that they never make a 
mistake and are never wrong. 

A major aspect of gaining maturity is 
the recognition that maturity is always 
in the future, something for which you 
unceasingly strive but never expect to 
attain fully. The 16-year-old will feel very 
mature if he constantly compares himself 
to the 12-year-old. But if he looks at 20- 
year-olds, 25-year-olds, 35-year-olds, he 
will see that maturity at 16 is still not 
maturity. The important thing to remem- 
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ber is that as long as the attainment of 
maturity is in the future, the opportunity 
for increased perfection is constantly 
with us. Once maturity has been ob- 
tained, if it could be, the possibility of 
perfectibility is gone. Our hope lies in 
the open door to adults to attain greater 
maturity. The adult who performs his 
mature role with the class keeps this idea 
constantly before him and _ before his 
pupils in the thinking process, in the 
discipline situation, and in evaluation. 


Editorial 

(Continued from page 148) 
ogists, social psychologists, biologists, 
cultural anthropologists and others. 

What, then, is teaching? At present, 
teaching is many things to many people, 
and there is a need for a more adequate 
concept of the meaning of the term. In 
seeking to clarify this concept, perhaps 
a definition appropriate for the present 
emerges. Perhaps teaching is the appli- 
cation of the best known principles of 
human behavior in efforts to promote 
the highest possible achievement of per- 
sonal adequacy through learning. In ad- 
dition it involves the teacher in continu- 
ous study to discover new knowledge 
concerning the nature of personal ade- 
quacy in our society, and the processes 
involved in the achievement of such ade- 
quacy. As such knowledge is learned, 
teaching—both as to objectives and tech- 
niques—changes, somewhat as the “prac- 
tice of medicine” changes with the 
discovery of new knowledge and the de- 
velopment of new techniques appropri- 
ate to this new knowledge. 

Perhaps through such study we can 
progressively achieve a more valid con- 
cept of the appropriate structure and 
dynamics of teaching for our age. 

—HeErMaAN Frick, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Florida State Univ., Tallahassee. 
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